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The “New Deal” Becomes a Reality 


The “new deal’ in the economic affairs of the United 
States began when Congress adjourned last week. The 
legislation passed in accordance with President Roose- 
velt’s program authorizes, and éven requires, far closer 
co-operation between concerns in the same industry, and 
gives the federal government more supervision and con- 
trol over every important form of industry and com- 
merce, than ever existed before in this country in time 
of peace. The “planned” economic society, the advo- 
cates of which until a short time ago were regarded as 
idealists and theorists, has become a reality. 

“Practical” men have won the release from the 
rigors of the anti-trust law which they long have 
sought, but by legislation at which many of them 
stand aghast because it is designed so much more to 
increase the participation of government and organized 


labor in business than to increase the profits of busi-_ 


ness. Trade associations are authorized to adopt codes 
of fair competition, but they must be approved, and 
violators of them may be punished, by government, and 
the employees of the industries affected must be al- 
lowed to be heard regarding matters concerning them 
by representatives of their own choosing. A federal 
co-ordinator of transportation has been created to 
eliminate preventable wastes on the railways. Thus 
government control of railway operation has been made 
more extensive and detailed than it ever has been ex- 
cepting under actual government operation; and the 
first act of the co-ordinator has been, on the initiative 
of the President himself, to intervene unofficially in a 
railway wage dispute that is nation-wide and involves 
all railways and all their employees. The industry of 
the country may find the government supervision ap- 
plied to it more irksome than the railroads will find 
the additional control applied to them, because industry 
is not so used to having the government tell it what it 
_ can and cannot do, and, especially, to being obliged to 
deal with labor on terms laid down by the government. 


The Improvement in Business 


While the “new deal” is the hugest experiment in 
economics ever undertaken, its purpose, and even the 
theory underlying it, are not open to much criticism. 
The nation has been passing through, and is still in, 
the worst period of depression in all history. As busi- 
ness leadership did little or nothing to prevent the 
catastrophe, and long seemed unable to remedy its 
effects, criticism by business leaders of the govern- 
ment for stepping in and adopting heroic measures to 
deal with the situation would be unjust. It is, however, 


seriously questionable whether the heroic measures 
adopted were not ceasing to be needed and what effects 
they will produce. 

As the Railway Age repeatedly has pointed out, the 
downward trend of business was succeeded last Sep- 
tember by an upward trend which was only interrupted 
by the banking moratorium, and which has sharply ac- 
celerated since then. The upward trend of railroad 
freight carloadings, which became evident ten months 
ago, finally caused loadings in May, 1933, to exceed 
those of May, 1932, by 2 per cent, and loadings in the 
two weeks ended on June 10 to exceed loadings in the 
corresponding weeks of 1932 by 13 per cent. The 
trend of railroad freight business recently has been 





Loadings of Freight Cars 


Two Two 
weeks weeks Per cent 
ended ended Increase Increase, 
June 10, June 10, or or 
1933 1932 Decrease Decrease 
Grain and Grain Products... 70,121 47,926 +22,195 +46.2 
EM SO ouewamcudecieaes 30,934 29,610 +1,324 +4.5 
MN Ph-<G binds eteaacSronnee 166,576 129,927 +36,649 +28.2 
GE natn anh oeswnmmaemane 03 5,65 +3,373 +59.6 
Forest Products .......ccece 47,135 33,493 +13,642 +40.7 
Re a ere 18,490 §,32 +13,164 +247.2 
Miscellaneous .............. 414,505 365,542 +48,963 +13.4 
OT CARLOAD 
ipo; ee 756,792 617,482 +139,310 +22.6 
Merchandise—L. C. L....... 15,988 331,665 -15,677 —4,7 
TOTAL ALL FREIGHT... 1,072,780 949,147 +123,633 +13.0 





even more: favorable than these figures indicate, be- 
cause, while in the first two weeks of June loadings 
of less than carload freight were 4.7 per cent less than 
last year, loadings of carload freight were almost 23 
per cent greater. The increases in the loadings of the 
various classes of commodities in the two weeks ended 
on June 10 over the loadings in the corresponding part 
of last year, as shown in an accompanying table, ranged 
from as low as 4% per cent for live stock to 28 per 
cent for coal, 41 per cent for forest products, 46 per 
cent for grain and 247 per cent for ore. 

An improvement in general business having been 
under way for some months, it is impossible to say 
whether the recent acceleration of the improvement 
would have occurred, anyway, or has been caused by 
the administration’s economic program, especially its 
program of inflation, and still more impossible to an- 
ticipate the future effects of its program. That its 
projected large expenditures upon public works will 
increase already excessive taxes is as certain as that 
those portions of its program which have already had 
the best effects upon business have been the safeguards 
under which it reopened the banks and its economy and 
beer legislation. As to the parts of its program em- 
bodied in more recent legislation, all that can be said 
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at present is that they are novel to the point of being 
revolutionary, and that their success will depend largely 
upon the way in which the new legislation is ad- 
ministered, and especially upon the success attained in 
preventing its economic purposes from being vitiated 
by political influences. 


Railroad Co-ordination and Mr. Eastman 


The original project for railroad co-ordination was 
intended to effect all the economies practicable by 
eliminating duplications of service and facilities. Cer- 
tain provisions appearing in the legislation as finally 
enacted would make effecting of most of the economies 
contemplated impracticable excepting for the increase 
in traffic that is occurring, and will interfere seriously 
with the effecting of many economies in spite of the 
increase of traffic. In 1932 wages were over 63 per 
cent of railway operating expenses, and it is extremely 
difficult to effect savings in materials and fuel without 
at the same time reducing the labor employed in using 
them. Nevertheless, the labor organizations succeeded 
in securing adoption of provisions that the administra- 
tion of the new law shall not cause the number of 
employees to be reduced over 5 per cent less than it 
was in May, 1933, or cause a reduction in the com- 
pensation of any employee. 

“So far as the immediate or early accomplishment of 
important economies is concerned,” says Joseph B. 
Eastman, who has been appointed co-ordinator, “the 
restrictions of the act with respect to reduction in the 
number and compensation of railroad employees will 
probably constitute serious obstacles.” An increase in 
traffic such as is occurring normally causes an increase 
in employment, however, and the provisions mentioned 
will at least not prevent curtailments of service which 
will effect economies by preventing part of the increase 
in the number of employees that the increase in traffic 
otherwise would normally cause. 

The economic philosophy and policies of Commis- 
sioner Eastman, who has become federal co-ordinator, 
repeatedly have been discussed and criticised in these 
columns. He has been an advocate of government 
ownership, and the Railway Age has questioned whether 
an advocate of government ownership was qualified to 
participate fairly and constructively in the administra- 
tion of the Transportation Act, which was passed to re- 
store and contribute toward the success of private man- 
agement. The Railway Age, like all who have fol- 
lowed his career, has conceded, however, that Mr. East- 
man is one of the strongest men in government service. 
In an editorial published on November 21, 1931, in 
which views favorable to government ownership that 
he had expressed were criticised, the Railway Age said, 
“Mr. Eastman’s ability, industry, intelligence, sincerity 
and courage make him the.dominant member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” and that this paper 
had “more admiration for Mr. Eastman than it has 
ever had for any other member of the commission.” 
He has been the principal critic of the railways for 
following competitive practices, which, in his opinion, 
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have both reduced their earnings and increased their 
expenses. Probably no railway executive would have 
been acceptable to his own colleagues, as federal co- 
ordinator, or would have been willing to take the posi- 
tion, if for no other reason than that it would have 
been so difficult for any railway officer to have per- 
formed the duties of co-ordinator without being sus- 
pected, as experience under government operation 
showed, of intentionally or unintentionally favoring 
the railway system with which he had been connected. 


Solution of Railroad Problem Only Begun 


Considering his unquestionable ability, sincerity, and 
courage, the knowledge he has acquired by fourteen 
years of observation and experience as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the more aggressive pro- 
ponents of a “planned” industry, Mr. Eastman became 
the natural, and even inevitable, selection for federal 
co-ordinator, if he would accept the position. Further- 
more, recent testimony given by him before committees 
of Congress indicated very clearly that he realized that 
the problems of satisfactory co-ordination could not be 
easily solved, and that he had no exaggerated ideas as to 
what could be accomplished by the mere expedient ef 
passing new federal legislation to reduce railroad serv- 
ice or even to effect huge regional consolidations. 

The railroads are required to create regional co- 
ordinating committees to effect economies subject te 
the approval of the federal co-ordinator, who may, 
however, act on his own initiative when a regional 
committee fails to function satisfactorily. 

Progress toward the solution of the railroad problem 
obviously can be only begun under the co-ordinator law. 
As Mr. Eastman has said, it “does not pretend to be a 
complete or final answer to the transportation problem 
of the United States,” but “is a temporary and pre- 
liminary measure which is designed to pave the way 
to a comprehensive treatment of the transportation 
situation of a more permanent and enduring character,” 
and the co-ordinator has the “very important duty of 
carrying on researeh and study for the purpose of 
recommending to the President and to the Congress 
such further legislation, covering all phases of the 
situation, as may be necessary and practicable to place 
the transportation agencies of the country on a strong 
and stable basis and in a position to provide the facili- 
ties which the commerce and industry of the nation 
require.” Equipped with the information he already 
has, and the additional information he will acquire by 
his study and experiencé as co-ordinator, Mr. Eastman 
will have the greatest opportunity to make a real con- 
tribution to the solution of the country’s transportation 
problem that any man has ever had. 

The “new deal” has been begun, and there is only 
one rational course for business men in general, and 
railroad men in particular, to follow in the near future. 
This is, to accept the new legislation in a friendly spirit 
and do all they can to make it operate for the best 
interests of all industries and classes. Probably the 
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shortsighted selfishness that was responsible for reck- 
less competitive practices in the railroad and other 
industries, and that prompted many industries and 
classes to make every effort to use the taxing and 
regulating powers of government for their own benefit 
regardless of the effects upon other industries and 
classes, was the principal cause of the great economic 
catastrophe which has resulted in such enormous losses 
and suffering to all industries and classes. 

The purpose of the “new deal” is to cause competing 
concerns in each industry, and all industries and all 
classes of the people, to so co-operate as to restore 
prosperity and find ways of preventing similar catas- 
trophes in future. The large expenditures upon public 
works, and the great increase in government super- 
vision of business provided for by the new legislation, 
are not in accordance with the Railway Age’s views 
regarding sound economic or government policies. 
Neither, however, have been the government policies 
which business men, in their supposed self-interest, have 
caused to be applied to transportation, but it has been 
necessary for railway officers to accept these policies 
and do the best they could under them. 

Failure of the heads of large companies to adopt a 
policy of constructive leadership, in the interest of the 
nation as a whole, both during the recent period of 
prosperity and the more recent period of depression, is 
largely or mainly responsible for leaders in public 
affairs imposing the “new deal” upon business. Per- 
haps the “new deal” will work more successfully 
than many now anticipate. Perhaps, whatever its 
success or failure, it will teach business leaders 
to consider less in future what they may be able to get 
for their own concerns or industries by shortsighted 
and selfish policies, and to consider more the much 
greater amount they can accomplish for their own con- 
cerns and industries and for the American public by 
following policies predicated upon the assumption that 
what is best for the nation will ultimately be best for 
all classes of its people, and for all industries that are 
entitled to prosper because of and in proportion to, 
the contribution they make to the general welfare. 


Highway Robbery 


Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist for the Association of 
Railway Executives, probed the source of much of our 
muddled national economy in his recent address before 
the Associated Traffic Clubs at Peoria. This source 
is the rapid extension of government into the realm of 
private industry without adopting the accounting 
methods and self-support of private industry—resulting 
in a confusion in making comparisons which only a 
trained scholar can dissolve. 

“A substantial part of the cost of an operation by 
the government,” he said, “is not paid by those directly 
served but by all the people through taxes. Public 
property is not taxed and pays no interest; is never 
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amortized. As the government extends its functions 
into private enterprise on this basis, socializing import- 
ant elements of cost through taxes and deriving no 
revenues for the support of government from its own 
property, it thus narrows the basis of private property 
which must serve as the source of government and, 
therefore, the rate of tax must rise.” 

In making this observation, Dr. Duncan had in 
mind, primarily, highway transportation, which is, of 
course, provided in large measure at the expense of 
general taxpayers rather than at that of the users. His 
view holds true with equal force, however, in other 
incursions of the government into economic activities— 
municipal lighting and water distribution and the pro- 
vision of facilities for free use by water and air trans- 
port. The private industries whose fields are thus in- 
vaded naturally protest, but the citizenry in general is 
usually not greatly concerned at such complaints, how- 
ever just they may be. 

It is, on the other hand, difficult indeed to under- 
stand the complacency with which developments of this 
nature are viewed by the larger taxpayers, such as, for 
instance, great corporations employing skilled counsel 
who certainly should be able to discern the threat to 
all private property in the constantly decreasing tax 
basis which heavy capital investments by the govern- 
ment “bring about. For example, in the eight years 
1923-30 rural highway expenditures totaled some 12 
billion dollars of which, roughly, 8 billion was a charge 
to general taxpayers and 4 billion to highway users. 
The highway program not only burdened general tax- 
payers directly to the extent of 8 billions but it led to 
the diversion of 12 billions from private expenditure, 
where it would have continued to yield taxes, to the 
government which immediately sterilized it as a further 
producer of public revenue. 

Supposing road expenditures in 1923-30 had been 
restricted to highways designed for normal sized ve- 
hicles and that the outlay had thus been reduced from 
the 12 billion actually spent to 4 billion, which would 
have been covered by fees from road users. General 
taxpayers would, under such circumstances, have not 
only saved 8 billions but much of this sum would have 
been diverted into private channels of investment where 
it would continue to yield taxes. 

There is strong reason to believe that road expendi- 
tures could be kept within the total of receipts from 
road users if oversized vehicles were banned and road 
construction and maintenance costs limited to the re- 
quirements of normal sized vehicles. Samuel S. Wyer, 
consulting engineer of Columbus, Ohio, in a recent 
radio address under the auspices of the American Tax- 
payers League said that over one-half of the farmers’ 
property tax burden is due to rural highway costs. 
Since the added costs, over and above receipts from 
road users, are due almost entirely to added construc- 
tion and maintenance outlays necessary for heavy 
vehicles, cannot it with justice be said that farmers, 
home-owners, and other taxpayers, are victims of rob- 
bery, to wit, highway robbery? 


Traffic Development Series 


Article No. 2 


ill Reductions in Rates 
Attract More Passenger | raffic? 





Railroads of the United States Offer the Best 
Transportation Service in the World 


traffic officers today is that of determining whether 

the basic rate of 3.6 cents per mile should be con- 
tinued, or whether it should be reduced, and if so, to 
what amount. ‘As in any enterprise involving widespread 
merchandising, price is an important factor in the sale 
of railroad passenger service. However, unlike the 
price of most other articles, railroad passenger rates 
have not moved in accordance with supply and demand 
or economic conditions. Thus, prior to the war, passen- 
ger rates were not standard on all railroads and ranged 
between 2 cents and 3 cents per mile. After the war 
they were increased to a uniform level of 3.6 cents per 
mile but since 1920, although various economic factors, 
climaxed by the depression, have exerted marked influ- 
ence on passenger travel, the basic rate has continued at 
3.6 cents per mile. As a result of these various factors, 
railroad passenger travel has declined greatly as shown 
in the accompanying table. 

The failure of the railroad to change the basic passen- 
ger rate is the result of a difference of opinion among 
their managements as to the effect of a lower rate, and 
to the fact that if the rate is once reduced, and the re- 
sults are not successful, it will be exceedingly difficult to 
increase it. The railroads most strongly opposed to a 
change are to be found in the East, which district earns 
over 56 per cent of the passenger revenues and handles 
more than 72 per cent of the passengers. On the other 
hand, approximately 90 per cent of the individual rail- 
roads of the country favor a lower rate. In addition, 


T« tnost perplexing problem confronting passenger 


The first or introductory article of this series appeared in the Railway 
Age of June 10, page 820. 
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Eastern lines are oppos- 

ed to lowering the basic 

rate while western roads 
favor a reduction 


the railroads that do not favor a reduction in the basic 
rate are the most active in the use of special reduced 
rates. 

The lines opposed to any decrease maintain that a 
general reduction in the basic fare will not attract suffi- 
cient traffic back to the railroads to offset the loss in 





Railroad Passenger Traffic Since 1910 


Passenger Passengers Passenger- 
revenue carried miles 

Year Ended Thousands Thousands Thousands 
kerr $628,992 971,683 32,338,496 
Ce 8. eee 657,638 997,410 33,201,694 
Oe eee 660,373 1,004,081 33,132,355 
Oe A 2 695,988 1,043,603 34,672,685 
(Se | 703,484 1,063,249 35,357,221 
ee 3.  : Sees ~ 646,475 985,676 32,474,923 
ag | a ee 689,627 1,015,338 34,309,394 
YS <a 722,359 1,048,987 35,220,016 
 < ae 840,910 1,109,943 40,099,758 
 & se 1,046,166 1,122,963 43,212,458 
s & .. Seer ee 1,193,431 1,211,022 46,838,166 
SS. ae ee 1,304,815 1,269,913 47,369,906 
NS eee 1,166,252 1,061,131 37 ;705,737 
ie Sl See 1,087,516 989,509 35,811,046 
SS 2 SESE 1,158,925 1,008,538 38,294,178 
Ae erro 1,085,672 950,459 36,368,290 
SS See 1,064,806 901,963 36,166,973 
i is Pb ccubieewewatese 1,049,210 874,589 35,672,729 
OT OO 980,528 840,030 33,797,754 
cS * Serre ee 905,271 798,476 31,717,566 
ee | er 875,929 786,432 31,164,739 
Ss A NS aS WG0 ea Foose ee 730,766 707,987 26,875,642 
cS ._ 551,726 599,227 21,933,345 
ee we ee ees ee 376,584 478,738 16,974,591 





revenue ; that there is no basis for assuming that in the 
present depression or even under more normal condi- 
tions, the carriers could develop anywhere near the re- 
quired additional traffic, or handle it if they secured it, 
without greatly increasing their operating expenses ; that 
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the falling off in passenger traffic prior to the depression 
was not due to the fact that people could not afford to 
travel; and that a reduction in the basic rate would pen- 
alize the railways in the eastern district. 

The importance of traffic distribution in the consider- 
ation of a general reduction in the basic passenger rate 
is indicated by an analysis of passenger traffic statistics, 
which shows that in 1931, when all the railroads of the 
United States carried 209,990,000 revenue passengers, 
exclusive of commutation traffic, the lines in the eastern 
district handled 72.69 per cent, those of the southern 
district 7.87 per cent and those of the western district 
19.43 per cent. The New York Central System, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, the Pennsylvania 
and the Long Island alone handled 47.64 per cent. Like- 
wise, the 1931 passenger revenues of $486,251,576 were 
divided as follows: Eastern district, 56.45 per cent; 
southern district, 10.99 per cent; and western district, 
32.57 per cent. Of the revenue passenger-miles, totaling 
15,880,849,000 in 1931, 52.26 per cent were in the east- 
ern district, 10.84 per cent in the southern district and 
36.91 per cent in the western district. The average 
journey per revenue passenger in 1931 was 54.4 miles in 
the eastern district, 104.1 miles in the southern district, 
143.6 miles in the western district and 75.6 miles for the 
United States as a whole. 
The revenue earned per pas- 
senger-mile was 3.307 cents 
in the eastern district, 3.105 
in the southern district, 2.702 
in the western district and 
3.062 for the United States. 

Opponents of a reduction 
in the basic passenger rate 
contend that any reduction 
in gross passenger revenue is 
equally a reduction in net 
railway income. For ex- 
ample, a 3-cent rate means a 
16.67 per cent reduction in 
revenues, a 2.5-cent rate a 
30.56 per cent reduction and 
a 2-cent rate a 44.44 per cent 
reduction. Opponents contend also that the necessary 
increase in travel to offset the fare reduction could not 
be handled without additional expense, which would 
thus bring about. a reduction in net railway operating 
income. 

The impossibility of securing the necessary increase 
in passengers is shown by opponents by using the New 
York Central System, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, the Pennsylvania and the Long Island as an 
example. 

If these four railroads should adopt a 2-cent rate, they 
would have to carry 180,081,051 passengers per year, 
based on 1931 traffic, whereas the largest number of 
passengers ever carried by these railroads, 187,526,- 
652 in 1923, had decreased to 140,558,899 in 1929, 120,- 
557,005 in 1930 and 100,045,034 in 1931. If they 
establish a 2.5-cent rate, they will have to carry 144,064,- 
848 passengers a year, and if they use a 3-cent rate, 
120,054,041 passengers a year, in order to offset the loss 
in revenues. 

The possibility of securing the necessary revenue is 
also remote, the eastern roads contend. The average 
gross passenger revenue of these four carriers for the 
five years ending with 1931 was $277,328,385. Even if 
these roads again produced the same number of passen- 
ger-miles or a sufficient number of passengers to account 
for that revenue, under a two-cent basic rate, they would 


In the Issue of July 8 


The results of the many fares and excur- 
sion inducements offered during the past 
few years will be described in an article 
which will appear in the Railway Age of 
July 8. Both satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory results will be given and in each case 
an attempt will be made to explain why 
the reductions have succeeded or failed in 
accomplishing their purpose. 
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require an increase of 80 per cent over the five-year 
period. 

To secure the same gross passenger revenue would mean 
an increase of approximately 530,179,542 passengers 
and about 31,153,209,000 passenger-miles for the five- 
year period, or about 106,035,909 passengers and about 
6,230,642,000 passenger-miles per year. The total number 
of passengers would have to be increased to about 238,- 
580,795 and the total number of passenger-miles about 
14,018,944,000 per year. The maximum number. of 
revenue passengers carried and the maximum number of 
revenue passenger-miles operated by these railroads oc- 
curred in 1923, when the totals were 187,526,652 passen- 
gers and 9,632,206,000 passenger-miles. 

Another consideration advanced by opponents of a 
fare reduction is that if the basic fare were lowered, the 
carriers would have no assurance of being able to secure 
any of the business which is now being taken from them 
by other forms of transportation, particularly motor 
coaches and air lines. Until all forms of transportation 
are regulated to the same extent, they contend, the rail 
carriers are open to attack since railroad fares form the 
standard below which competitive agencies of transpor- 
tation fix their fares to secure business. 

With a few exceptions, the railroads favoring a reduc- 
tion of the basic passenger 
rate do not contend that traf- 
fic will be stimulated to any 
extent comparable with the 
resulting loss in revenue. 
They contend, rather, that 
the passenger business of 
their lines will continue to 
decline and that if the decline 
is at the same rate as that 
which occurred during the 
prosperous years of 1928 
and 1929, this business will 
be entirely lost within 33 
years. On this basis, they 
argue that the loss in reve- 
nues that will occur with the 
present rate of decline will 
more than exceed that which might result from a reduc- 
tion in the basic rate, since the lower rate will stimulate 
some business at least. It is the viewpoint of many of 
the railroads, particularly in the West where lines with 
84 per cent of the mileage favor a reduction in the basic 
rate, that the paramount problem is to stop the decline 
in passenger traffic if the railroads are to continue in the 
passenger business. They are of the opinion, based on 
experiments with low rates, that a reduction in the basic 
rate will arrest the decline. 

This view was expressed by President W. R. Cole of 
the Louisville & Nashville when that road reduced the 
rate to two cents a mile on April 1 of this year, at which 
time Mr. Cole said: “It is a well-known fact that for 
several years the railroads have experienced a continu- 
ous decline in passenger revenues. We have encoun- 
tered one form of competition after another. We have 


‘realized that changing conditions call for changes in our 


operations. Various methods for solving the problem 
have been presented, but we have agreed upon the re- 
duction of fares as the most practicable solution. At 
the end of the six-month period in which the rates are 
in effect, the justification of the reduced rates must be 
judged by the results, but it is our hope and expectation 
that the two-cent rate will bring back lost traffic to 
such a degree that its continuance will be justified.” 
That the question of reducing the basic rate involves 
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more than the problem of creating business, particularly 
in the western territory, is shown by the trend of pas- 
senger revenues in this territory, as indicated by a study 
of the revenues of seven railroads, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; the Chicago & North Western; the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Chicago Great Western, during 
the first three months of 1933, when their revenues de- 
creased from 34.5 per cent to 54 per cent, as compared 
with the same months of 1932. For all Class I carriers 
in this territory in the months of December, 1930, and 
January, 1931, the passenger revenues totaled $33,156,- 
335, while in the same months a year later they were 
only $23,168,630, and two years later only $15,787,774. 


Private Automobile a Factor 


One of the most baffling angles of the passenger 
problem is the private automobile. This drain is ampli- 
fied in the western territory by travel bureaus which 
encourage sharc-expense travel by securing passengers 
for private automobile owners. Experiments in some 
areas show that there is a rate at which private auto- 
mobile business can be regained for the railways. The 
Chicago & North Western, for example, found that a 
cent-a-mile rate, which they put into effect in Iowa, led 
people in the rural districts to drive their automobiles 
to their stations and then to use the trains to the com- 
mercial centers. Between Sioux City and Carroll, 122 
miles, passenger revenues-between April 1 and May 31 
increased 25 per cent, while the number of passengers 
handled increased from 51 to 273 per cent. 

Another important factor which the western railroads 
contend should be considered in the lowering of the 
basic passenger rate is the present disorganized practice 
of making rates. At present, the railroads are granting 
reduced rates for parties almost promiscuously and 
while an attempt is made to so fix the rates as to compete 
with motor coach competition, the final rates placed in 
effect by the railroads are often ridiculously low. For 
example, in a recent dispute over the fixing of a rate 
for a meeting at Omaha, Neb., the traffic finally moved 
on a round-trip rate of $10 from Chicago, a total mile- 
age of 974. The western railroads argue that if a 
lower basic rate prevailed, it would not be necessary to 
reduce the rate for every request that is presented and 
that the lower rate will eliminate cut-throat rates and 
consequently increase the revenues from excursions. 

Proponents of a lower basic rate also maintain that 
the western railroads can handle twice the volume of 
business carried in the last few years without increasing 
operating expense. This. is substantiated by the fact 
that in 1932 the passengers carried by one western rail- 
road averaged only 9 per car operated, while on another 
railroad one transcontinental train operating out of 
Chicago carried only 7 passengers per trip during March. 
Still another transcontinental train averaged 40 passen- 
gers in January, 35 in February and 27 in March. 


What Shall New Rate Be? 


The opinions of the western railroads as to the extent 
to which the basic rate should be reduced varies. A 
questionnaire sent to 27 western roads to determine 
their position on passenger fare reductions shows that 
only two oppose such action. Those opposing a reduc- 
tion embrace a mileage of 15,427, or 14.17 per cent, and 
those favoring a reduction operate 92,114 miles of lines, 
or 84.63 per cent of the mileage covered by the survey, 
while in addition, two roads, whose mileage is 1,298, or 
1.19 per cent of the total, expressed no opinion. A 
three-cent-per-mile sleeping and parlor car rate is fav- 
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ored by eight railroads, with 49.38 per cent of the 
mileage, one of which favors this rate only when con- 
ditions improve and another as an experiment for one 
year. One road, with 0.10 per cent of the mileage, 
favors a rate of 2.75 cents; four, with 9.18 per cent of 
the mileage, favor a 2.5-cent rate; five, with 3 per cent 
of the mileage, favor a 2-cent rate; one, with 2.93 per 
cent of the mileage, advocates a 1.5-cent rate; and six, 
with 20.62 per cent of the mileage, expressed no opinion. 
Fifteen railroads favor the discontinuance of the Pull- 
man surcharge; three favor its retention; five favor a 
reduction and four expressed no opinion. 

The vote on coach rates showed that three roads, with 
21.73 per cent of the mileage, favor 3 cents per mile; 
one, with 0.10 per cent of the mileage, favors a 2.75- 
cent rate; six, with 28.59 per cent of the mileage, favor 
a 2.5-cent rate; eleven, with 17.96 per cent of the mile- 
age, a 2-cent rate; one, with 2.93 per cent of the mileage, 
a 1.5-cent rate; and five, with 20.28 per cent of the 
mileage, expressed no opinion. In addition, 9 roads 
favor the same rate in sleeping cars and coaches, 13 
roads favor lower rates in coaches than in sleeping cars 
and 1 favors lower fares in coaches for long hauls. 

While the reduction of the basic rate is one of the 
most difficult problems confronting the railways, it is 
interesting to note that the numerous special fares that 
are now in effect throughout the country in reality con- 
stitute a reduction in the basic rate. This is reflected in 
the revenue per passenger per mile which on one large 
eastern railroad was 2.168 cents in 1932, and on one 
western railroad only 1.809 cents. The special fares 
which are in effect throughout the country, numbering in 
the hundreds, include excursion fares at %4, 1% and 2 
cents a mile, mileage books at 2.7 cents a mile, week- 
end fares at one fare plus 25 cents, coach fares at 1, 
1% and 2 cents a mile, special party fares at less than 
1 cent a mile, convention fares, summer and winter 
tourist and excursion fares, holiday fares and Pullman 
bargain fares. As a result of these opportunities, pas- 
sengers are able to travel at less than the basic rate at 
almost any time. In the western territory, for example, 
mileage books enable a patron to ride a train at any 
time for 2.7 cents a mile. He can make a round trip 
between any two points in the western and southwestern 
territories at any time at a rate of one and two-thirds 
times the one-way rate, while if he travels over the week- 
end between points in western and southwestern terri- 
tories, the fare is only one fare plus 25 cents. In 
addition, he may take advantage of summer excursion 
and tourist fares and the class rates between Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast, the Century of Progress fares and 
a variety of coach and sleeping car excursion fares. 

The large number of low fares in the western territory 
is a result of two objectives. One is to establish rates 
sufficiently low to compete with other forms of trans- 
portation. The other is an experiment to determine what 
effect low rates will have on railroad revenues and to 
what extent they will increase railroad patronage. Under 
the first objective may be included mileage books, party 
fares and excursion rates. The second group may in- 
clude low rates established for a limited period of time. 


Many Types of Rates Developed 


For many years the railroads have operated low fare 
excursions on holidays and week-ends and have placed 
low fares in effect for special movements. In recent 
years this practice has developed into such projects as 
class fares, mileage books, mystery excursions, all-ex- 
pense excursions, week-end fares and semi-permanent 
low coach fares. 

While low coach fares have been employed for many 
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years, it is only within the last five years that they have 
gained such prominence. In 1929, certain western rail- 
roads placed a coach rate of $52.50 in effect between 
Chicago and California points. In 1930, the Southern, 
the Texas & Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific experimented with low coach fares to 
determine their effect on competition. In the same year, 
class fares were established between Chicago and Cali- 
fornia points. . 

In 1931, the St. Louis-San Francisco received permis- 
sion from the Interstate Commerce Commission to es- 
tablish a two-cent-per-mile rate between all points on the 
system for a period of six months. This was the first 
time that the basic passenger rate was reduced since 
1920. The low rate was met by the Missouri Pacific, 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the St. Louis Southwestern, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, the Kansas City Southern and the II- 
linois Central, which placed the same rate in effect be- 
tween competitive points for the same period. In the 
same year, the Chicago & North Western established a 
two-cent fare on seven sections of the system for a six- 
month trial, . 

In February, 1931, the Southern Pacific inaugurated 
its “dollar day” rates, wherein a round-trip fare of 
three-fifths of the one-way fare was placed in effect over 
the system. The Western Pacific and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe established the same rates, the former 
applying them to the system and the latter between cer- 
tain points. In 1931, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis established reduced passenger fares for the sum- 
mer months with a rate of one cent a mile for round- 
trip tickets sold each Friday, Saturday and Sunday. The 
Pullman Company in 1931 started to operate reduced 
sleeping car excursions, and railroads in the South- 
western Passenger Association territory offered family 
bargain fares from points on their lines to points in 
Texas. 

In 1932, western carriers agreed to participate with 
eastern carriers in a series of one-cent-a-mile coach ex- 
cursions from points on the Atlantic Coast to points in 
Colorado. Carriers serving the Northwest also placed 
class rates in effect between Chicago and the Pacific 
Northwest. The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific operated a cent-a-mile excursion from Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the Twin Cities to Yellowstone 
National Park. The Southern celebrated its thirty- 
eighth and the C. R. I. & P. its eightieth anniversary of 
incorporation by placing cent-a-mile rates in effect on the 
systems on June 18 and October 8-12 respectively. In 
April, 1933, the Louisville & Nashville, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
and the New Orleans-Great Northern reduced the pas- 
senger rate to two cents and made it applicable to inter- 
state tickets, the rate to be in effect for six months. 

In 1932, a new type of low-fare excursion was popu- 
larized. “Mystery excursions”, where the destination 
was unknown and adventure and diversion were fea- 
tures, were introduced by the Missouri Pacific, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Southern, the Great Northern, the Chi- 
cago & North Western and other roads. Excursions 
having such attractions as theatres, baseball games, din- 
ners, dancing, etc., also were operated by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago & North 
Western and other roads. 

The results of the many fares and excursion induce- 
ments offered during the past few years have been af- 
fected by many conditions. The results will be de- 
scribed in an article to be published in the Railway Age 
of July 8. 

In conclusion, the basic rate problem resolves itself 
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into two propositions. First, should the rate be reduced 
if it will substantially decrease passenger revenues? And 
secondly, should the rate be reduced to stop the decline 
in passenger traffic, even though the lower rate will not 
stimulate enough business to offset the loss in revenues? 
The eastern carriers say “no”, while the western lines 
contend that the rate should be lowered and that if the 
eastern lines object to a lower rate, the western lines 
should be permitted to establish a lower rate independ- 
ently. 


Railway Salaries 


Greatly Reduced . 7 


ALARIES of railway officers had undergone some 
S sharp reductions in the year ended March 1 this 

year, in addition to general reductions made before 
that time, according to a compilation made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission published this week as a 
Senate document at the request of Chairman Dill of the 
committee on interstate commerce just before Congress 
adjourned on June 16. If the information had been 
made available to the Senate earlier it might have shown 
less concern on the subject than it did during the session 
just closed. It was obtained from a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to the presidents of the Class I railroads to 
ascertain what changes had occurred since March 1, 
1932, to supplement the salary data compiled by the 
commission last year, which Senator Couzens had pub- 
lished. 

Only 47 Class I railroads (those doing a business of 
$1,000,000 or more a year) were paying salaries of 
$25,000 and over to their highest officers on March 1, 
and 29 Class I roads were paying less than $10,000 a 
year. Last year only 20 Class I roads were paying less 
than $10,000. In 1929 there were 61 Class I roads pay- 
ing salaries of $25,000 or more. 

In 1932 the commission compiled information regard- 
ing the number of railway positions paying $10,000 or 
more annually, classifying 1,344 official positions which 
were paying that much or more or had been reduced 
from that basis since December, 1929. This was pub- 
lished in Senate Document No. 129 at the instance of 
Senator Couzens but received publicity mainly from a 
speech which he made emphasizing the comparatively 
few highest salaries. Under date of February 23 this 
year the commission addressed a letter to the presidents 
of Class I roads stating that it was deemed advisable to 
make a supplementary inquiry, since many changes were 
going on at the time that report was made. The form 
used this year did not call for a list of names or posi- 
tions, but required a classification of the positions made 
to cover all of those assignable to Reporting Division 
No. 1 in the monthly report of the service of employees 
and their compensation covering “executives, general 
officers, and their assistants.” 

The total of such salaries in February, 1929, according 
to a table published with the compilation, amounted to 
0.9 per cent of the operating revenues and 1.26 per cent 
of the operating expenses. In February, 1932, they 
amounted to 1.45 per cent of the revenues and 1.89 per 
cent of the expenses. The percentages were not com- 
piled for this year. 

The number of officers of Class I railways receiving 
salaries of $50,000 or more per annum was only 31 on 
March 1, 1933, as compared with 39 on March 1, 1932, 
according to the report. The number receiving $10,000 
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or more was 775, compared with 958 in 1932, and last 
year’s compilation showed that at that time the number 
receiving such salaries had been reduced from 1,139 in 
1929. In 1933 the report -lists only two as receiving 
$100,000 or more but stated that this would be increased 
to three if the combined salaries of one officer serving 
iwo roads were included, as compared with four in 1932. 


More Than Half Paid Less Than $5000 


More than half, or 3,554, of the positions classified 
paid less than $5,000 in 1933, and only 86 paid $30,000 
or more, while 130 paid $25,000, or more and 217 paid 
$20,000 or more. The average salary for February, 1933, 
was $541, as compared with $615 in February, 1929, 
$630 in February, 1930 and 1931, and $569 in February, 
1932. Complete returns were received by the commis- 


sion and the results were tabulated and explained as 
follows: 


TABLE 1.—Classification of all positions assignable to Reporting Division 
No. 1, Executives, general officers and assistants in the monthly 
report of the service of employees and their compensation 
as of March 1, 1932 and March 1, 1933 


Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
Salary Class " Number of Positions 
(Of reporting 
Division 1) 


As of 
March 1, 1933 
Under $3,000 


As of 
March 1, 1932 





«EF gle eaten 1,508 1,397 
a eens Saree ener: 1,635 1.417 
3 ar Reiteeteenieepane: 1,010 886 
ter EE JLo 3205. ccccgolecec ee 579 507 
a I acca Miva cca 396 329 
8,000 256 219 
9,000 279 223 
10,000 203 136 
11/000 67 54 
12/000 66 101 
13,000 126 77 
14.000 29 30 
15,000 50 37 
16,000 42 41 
17,000 14 28 
18,000 82 41 
19.000 6 13 
20,000 109 87 
25,000 48 44 
30,000 33 25 
35,000 19 13 
40,000 9 8 
45.000 16 9 
50,000 9 5 
60,000 14 11 
70,000 6 6 
80.000 = 2 
90.000 7 5 
100,000 = 1 
110.000 : me 
I OR cc orccecenceescwe 1 1 
fo |” Beers ecmsncess 2 i 

SN WR IEDs. 6 ok Sowde ous acleuneaats 2 
ee ~ 
, | NCR RR pe eee ieee: 7,102 6.493 


It should be especially noted that this inquiry covers all persons 
falling within the class of employees designated as “Reporting 
division 1, Executives, general officers, and assistants,” in the 
regular monthly statistics of railway employees, whereas the 
special inquiry of 1932 was confined to officials receiving annual 
salaries of $10,000 or more. But in the present study, the 1932 
figures have been put upon a basis comparable with those for 
1933. Division officers and their assistants constitute a separate 
class and are not considered here. 

_ The total number of persons included in the 1933 special tabula- 

tion was 6.493, a decline of 609 from the corresponding 1932 
figure, 7,102, or 8.58 per cent. The following comparative figures 
from the regular monthly statistics permit of a computation of 
the change in the average monthly salaries and the relative im- 
portance of the total annual salaries and aggregate operating 
expenses and revenues: 


Tarte 2. Reporting Division No. 1.—Executives, general officers and 
assistants. Class I steam railways, including switching 
and terminal companies 


Ratio of aggregate 
Number of Ratio to annual salary of 
employees Aggregate Average February group to 
in class— salaries salary 1929 Oner- Oner- 
, middle of for for average ating ating 
Period February February February salary revenues expenses 
1933 6,529 $3,533,439 $541 88 2 ae a 
1932 7,128 4,057,000 569 93 1.45 1.89 
1931 7,540 4,750,799 630 102 — 1.30 1.69 
1930 7,677 4,837,735 630 102 1.08 1.45 
1929 7,617 4,686,063 615 100 0.90 1.26 
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It may be noted that the change in the average salary is affected 
not merely by salary reductions but also by the extent to which 
officials have been discharged in the various salary groups. 
Taste 3.—The following re-grouping of the data in the special return 

for 1933 may be convenient: 
Number of positions 


As of As of 
Salsry Group March 1, 1932 March 1, 1933 

PU MS ona 5 keh Sec w eet ee, 7,102 6,493 
REO gq eeaceh aqupeewensa ese 3,624 3,554 
0 a ener re 3,478 2,939 

SE ae MO, oct betovewecacees eos 958 775 

ee 273 217 

ee ON MN o. Se soceeeae eee bales > 116 86 

I CE CNR ke les ck REC RMESRENS 64 48 

ET Oe IN 6. ts vs dacs win aration aceie-sia 39 31 

oc cn pall eo EE CET eee ee 30 26 

EE eet ee ee 16 15 

PY OP IN, 5 Ccceeteededacesee eee 10 9 

EO MN oder awa ealauecepaces 10 7 

ret Tre 3 2 
TE MD aoc bimie eroeensbece.eb dees 3 1 
Be OF. SRS cn 4 Hac educa bvecuee<s 2 0 


This table shows that in 1933, 31 officials received $50,000 or 
more per annum, compared with 39 in 1932. The number receiv- 
ing $10,000 or more in 1933 was 775, compared with 958 in 1932. 
In 1933 there were 2 that received $100,000 or more. 

The form on which the returns were made directed that in 
all cases where one individual held positions in two or more 
operating companies, the combined salary only be shown in the 
appropriate salary class. Apparently this combination was not 
made in one case in which the same individual is holding a 
$45,000 position in one company and a $90,000 in another. If 
this combination is made, the number of salaries over $100,000 
would be increased to 3 in 1933 compared with 4 in 1932. 


Highest Salaries Paid By 26 Systems 


The summary in Table 4 gives the number of salaries 
for each road or system in the various salary classifica- 
tions. The 31 salaries of $50,000 or more were paid 
by 26 roads or systems showing the following as the 
highest : 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System................. $60,000 to $69,999 
I i Ge an Va alae nega wvianeene selee-e 8 70,000 to 79,999 
I PUN RAM. in dares cesndo cow enceeieane 70,000 to 79,999 
I CR ENON i oa aienGh ais ws oa wa e-no 0 Kae 60,000 to 69,999 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Marquette............. 90,000 to 99,999 
Chicago & North Western System................... 50,000 to 59,999 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.............. 60,000 to 69,999 
eS OR Se rer ree ee eee 50,000 to 59,999 
eR ee ee oe ee ee eT 90,000 to 99,999 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western................+. 60,000 to 69,999 
Denver & Rio Grande Western............---eeeeeee 50,000 to 59,999 
OR NEN EMA Pe Pe ee 60,000 to 69,999 
CNN, SIN, os o:ir0n 0h ca bee ie Sac cess ds dims wells o:e6 60,000 to 69,999 
NE NN ion iaa'e ebinse sso seeee penta we 90,000 to 99,999 
ee er Peco tak tie Satetns 70,000 to 79,999 
Wiememeenmnmene-Temee LamG8. cise ccc ccc csseccnccsse 60,000 to 69,999 
EE ERD OO icc w nb es oa edr.qee.nee.e ets coms 70,000 to 79,999 
Ns ONE NB 6 cick cb oc 0 oe.e¥engs'e ale 15:8 70,000 to 79,999 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.........-.0.--00% 90,000 to 99,999 
Se, IR oo 0:5. 6 bh ode b6be cdtle tees csewse oe F 69,999 
Pennsylvania System 109,999 
Reading System.......... 69,999 
Southern System. ......cccescecoccvcccccsccvecsccccs 59,999 
Southern Pacific Transportation System.............. 120,000 to 129,999 
pO ERR ES Ee oe eo ree eee 50,000 to 59,999 
Union Pacific System......-. Sash caGn > a plans wines 90,000 to 99,999 


Whereas last year’s report had shown for the New 
York Central system 18 positions paying $25,000 or 
more in 1929 and 8 in 1932, the new report shows only 
4. For the Pennsylvania-system the 1933 report shows 
only 7 as compared with 30 in 1929, and 18 last year, 
and for the Southern Pacific 10 as compared with 15 in 
1929, and 10 last year. The Santa Fe had 5 as compared 
with 5 in 1929, the Baltimore & Ohio 8, the Burlington 
4, the Chesapeake & Ohio 8, the Milwaukee 3, the Rock 
Island 4, the Lackawanna 3, the Erie 4, the Illinois 
Central 3, the M-K-T 3, the Norfolk & Western 4, the 
New Haven 4, the Northern Pacific 4, the Reading 3, 
and the Union Pacific 6. 


Tue Rosesup Mine of the Northwest Improvement Company, 
Colstrip, Mont., a subsidiary of the Northern Pacific, has been 
awarded a certificate of honor by the United States Bureau 
of Mines for operating an open-pit mine without a fatality and 
only 82 lost-time accidents from January 1, 1925 to January 1, 
1933, or 8 years, with an exposure of 3,044,208 man-hours, pro- 
ducing about 7,320,000 tons of coal and removing approximately 
15,356,000 cu. yd. of overburden. 
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Superintendents Meet at Cleveland’ 


Two-day convention, held June 12-13, characterized by small 
attendance and year-old reports 


nual convention of the American Association of 

Railroad Superintendents at- Cleveland, Ohio, on 
June 12-13. The program was devoid of addresses or 
papers and was confined to the consideration of reports 
that were prepared originally for presentation at the 
convention that was scheduled to be held at Detroit, 
Mich., a year ago and was later abandoned. The re- 
ports were, therefore, out of date in numerous respects, 
in so far as they failed to take into consideration develop- 
ments of the last year. All sessions were presided over 
by C. Forrester, superintendent, Canadian National, St. 
Thomas, Ont., and president of the association, assisted 
by Secretary F. O. Whiteman of St. Louis, Mo. 


R. E. Woodruff Urges Greater Activity 


In welcoming the convention to Cleveland on behalf 
of the railways, R. E. Woodruff, operating vice-presi- 
dent of the Erie, stressed the fact that the association is 
at the parting of the ways and that it must increase its 
membership if it is to continue. Membership can be 
increased, he said, only through increased interest, and 
the association must win this interest through the merit 
of its activities. The superintendents organization has 
a field all its own. Its activities conflict with those of 
no other organization, nor does any other organization 
deal with the problems of the superintendent. 

Mr. Woodruff urged the association to develop a code 
of recommended practice, constantly revised to keep it 
up to date, as other associations do. In these days when 
the responsibilities of division superintendents are in- 
creasing, they must utilize every possible avenue of in- 
formation. The superintendents association should be a 
most valuable medium of education, he said. 

Among the topics which Mr. Woodruff suggested for 
consideration by the association were: (1) The best way 
of budgeting division expenditures; (2) the use of cost 
figures to stimulate operating efficiency; (3) the use of 
charts to reflect operating trends; (4) the training of 
division staff officers ; (5) the number of switching crews 
that a yardmaster can supervise efficiently; (6) the 
measuring stick for determining the length of a train 
dispatcher’s territory; (7) the conditions under which 
night chief dispatchers are warranted; (8) the measur- 
ing stick for determining the personnel of station forces; 
(9) advances in grade crossing protection; (10) educa- 
tional requirements for applicants entering the various 
branches of railway service; (11) daily reports essential 
for a superintendent; and (12) the value of speed 
recorders on freight and passenger locomotives. 


Other Activities 


Agitation for some form of group insurance has been 
before the association for several years. This subject 
was brought before the association again this year 
through a report from a committee. Action was de- 
ferred for another year because of the limited number 
of members present. 

At the concluding session of the convention, officers 


Peal: conve members attended the thirty-ninth an- 


_* Part I of a two-part report of the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Superintendents at Cleveland, Ohio. Part II will be 
published in an early issue. 


were elected for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
V. Parvin, general superintendent, Ann Arbor railroad, 
Owosso, Mich. ; first vice-president, F. O. Coleman, super- 
intendent, M. & St. L., Oskaloosa, Iowa; second vice- 
president, M. L. Hayes, superintendent of transporta- 
tion, Mo. Pac., St. Louis, Mo.; third vice-president, H. 
C. Rochester, office assistant to vice-president, Can. 
Natl., Montreal, Que. ; fourth vice-president, J. J. Brink- 
worth, assistant superintendent, N. Y. C., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
secretary-treasurer, F. O. Whiteman (re-elected), St. 
Louis, Mo.; directors (three years), N. Procel, vice- 
president, Natl. Rys. of Mexico, Mexico, D. F.; C. J. 
Brown, superintendent, Mo. Pac., Osawatomie, Kan. 
Chicago was selected as the location for the next conven- 
tion. 


Reports and Discussions 


A special feature of the meeting was a thorough dis- 
cussion of the uses and limitations of a dynamometer 
car, which was presented by R. A. Black, engineer of 
transportation, Can. Natl., Montreal, Que., as the re- 
port of a committee. This report will be published in a 
later issue. 

A committee headed by R. F. McCaslin, inspector of 
transportation, Mo. Pac., St. Louis, Mo., presented a 
report on the handling of passenger trains, in which 
numerous more or less generally recognized precautions 
were presented, including careful switching, care in the 
starting and stopping of trains, etc. Emphasis was also 
placed on the importance of instructing employees in the 
essentials of courtesies in their contacts with passengers. 


Numbers Versus Symbols 


The growing practice of substituting symbols for 
numbers for the identification of freight trains led the 
association to assign to a committee the investigation of 
the relative merits of these two systems. The report of 
this committee, which was prepared by G. H. Minchin, 
superintendent, A. T. & S. F., Chillicothe, Ill., as chair- 
man, follows in part: 


The practice of handling trains by number is one which most 
roads have followed for many years. This is a convenient method 
for reports, the numbers, together with the symbols, indicating 
the date of departure from point of origin; such as “No. 34-A” 
indicating a certain schedule departing from point of origin 
on the first day of the month, and showing supervising officers 
not only the identity of the train, but its origin, destination 
and time due. 

There are other refinements of this system. For example, 
one road uses such numbers as “No. 52” and “No. 54” for east- 
ward schedules and “No. 51” and “No. 55” to designate west- 
ward schedules, applying such numbers without a prefix to trains 
operating all the way through, while sections for certain junc- 
tions are designated with a prefix, such as “D&H No. 52,” indicat- 
ing a train for a D. & H. connection. Another road uses symbols, 
such as “A-B-2,” indicating a main line schedule operating east- 
ward between two large cities, while the schedule in the reverse 
direction is known as “B-A-1,” these symbols being carried all 
the way through. 

In more recent years, the designation by symbol has grown. 
One road, for example, uses “GFX” to designate a schedule 
handling green fruit from California, and after this has been 
established, with proper advertising, the trade as well as the 
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railroad itself, becomes thoroughly familiar with the schedule 
and knows when it is due to leave California, when it is due at 
eastern junctions, etc. Some other roads have adopted the prac- 
tice of giving certain freight trains appropriate names to indicate 
the class of traffic they handle; for instance, one road uses 
the name “The Gas Wagon” to indicate a schedule handling 
automobile accessories. 

One advantage of a well-organized, well-advertised system of 
designation which can be secured from either one of these sys- 
tems is that patrons become familiar with the designation of a 
schedule, and when advised what schedule is handling their busi- 
ness, whether it be a number, a symbol or a name, can readily 
figure when they should receive it. 


Discussion 


V. Parvin (Ann Arbor) advocated the use of symbols 
for trains. He stated that some years ago the Ann 
Arbor took all through freight trains off its timetables 
and gave them symbols, the results of which have been 
so satisfactory that the road has recently done the same 
with its local trains. He finds that shippers, as well as 
employees, quickly accustom themselves to the use of 
the symbols. Geo. Brophy (Un. Pac.) stated that his 
road follows the same practice, giving certain trains 
such symbols as L.A. (for Los Angeles destination), 
O.S. (for Oregon Short Line points), etc. 


Long Engine Runs 


The consideration of long engine runs, with reference 
especially to their practical limits for both passenger and 
freight service and the considerations that enter into the 
determination of these limits, has been before the asso- 
ciation for some years. A report prepared by a com- 
mittee of which E. E. Hanna, superintendent, M-K-T.., 
Denison, Tex., was chairman, is abstracted below : 


Long locomotive runs are generally considered to be such only 
when locomotives are regularly operated over two or more dis- 
tricts where power formerly was changed. The most important 
object in extending the length of locomotive runs is to increase 
their productive time or, in other words, to obtain a greater 
monthly mileage and utilization of locomotives. 

The advantages and the economy of running locomotives over 
two or more divisions when the topography and operating condi- 
tions permit, are as follows: 

(1) Increased Mileage. We have yet to learn of a single case 
where the extending of locomotive runs has not resulted ir 
increased mileage over a period of time. However, increasing 
the length of runs 100 per cent does not necessarily mean the 
same increase in locomotive mileage, although it does usually 
range from about 30 per cent to approximately 100 per cent. 

(2) Reduction in Number of Locomotives Required. An in- 
crease in locomotive mileage is equivalent to a corresponding in- 
crease in locomotives. For example, on one representative road, 
15 locomotives made 68 per cent more mileage per month after 
they were run through, which enabled them to do the same 
work as 25 locomotives operating over the old runs. The fol- 
lowing are typical reports from other roads: Five locomotives 
cover the service as compared with 9 formerly; 2 in place of 4; 
5 in place of 6; 26 in place of 52; 38 in place of 40; 6 in place 
of 12; and 47 in place of 54. In every case reported, there was 
a reduction in the number of units required to maintain the 
service by increasing the individual mileage consequent to in- 
creased length of runs. 

(3) Increased Railroad Capacity. The extension of runs on 
the New York Central through one of its congested eastern 
terminals serves as a good example of increased capaciyt. By 
running engines through this terminal, there are saved three 
movements per engine through. an interlocking plant for each 
eastbound engine operated, four movements through a second 
interlocking plant for each westbound engine, and two movements 
per engine over a drawbridge. This particular terminal was so 
crowded at times that it was almost impossible to find storage room 
for locomotives while awaiting trains when power was changed at 
this point. Running locomotives through this terminal eliminated 
the necessity of finding additional storage room, and saved delays, 
thus speeding up operation. 

(4) Economy at Terminals. The extension of locomotive runs 
results in immediate and noticeable decrease in mechanical and 
stores expense at points where locomotive changes were formerly 
made, and no appreciable increase in these expenses at terminals 
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of the extended runs. In fact, long runs have been a primary 
factor in the successful centralization of locomotive maintenance. 
The cost of turning a locomotive after it has covered two or 
more divisions is little, if any, more than if similar attention had 
been given at intermediate points; and repairs can be made in a 
more substantial and workmanlike manner, as there are ample 
facilities and time to do the work properly. The elimination of 
mechanical attention at small outlying terminals also permits of a 
reduction in the number of expensive tools and machinery at 
points where they are used infrequently, and their concentration 
at main terminals where they can be utilized to better advantage, 
thus reducing the investment in these facilities. 3 eRe 

(5) Saving in Fuel. Long runs result in large savings in fuel, 
due to diminished needs for firing up and holding power under 
steam. A check made at one point on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
showed a saving of $5,500 per annum in this item alone. 

(6) Increased Mileage Per Unit. It would appear reasonable 
that we should get as much, if not more, mileage out of a loco- 
motive if it is run off in, say, two years, as in three or four 
years, as we know that time and the elements collect their 
toll whether a locomotive is in operation or not. Also, it is a 
question whether the cooling down and firing up strains in a 
locomotive do not cause more damage than fair service. 

(7) Engine Failures. It appears that engine failures are not 
affected by the mileage which a locomotive makes during its in- 
dividual run. Analysis of engine failures shows that the majority 
of the failures take place on the first division and that the mile- 
age of the individual runs has little or no effect upon the number 
of failures experienced. . 

Considerations fixing the limits of extended locomotive runs, 
both passenger and freight, must, of necessity, be of local deter- 
mination, after individual investigation and experiment. Many 
factors must be considered—topography, kind and quality of fuel, 
quality of water and location of water and fueling stations, 
obsolescence of equipment, present location of terminals and 
density of traffic. The committee feels that under favorable con- 
ditions passenger locomotives can be operated successfully up to 
1,000 miles and freight locomotives to 600 miles. : } 

After all is said and done, the consideration of prime im- 
portance is not so much the attainment of the longest possible 
locomotive runs, but the attainment of the greatest mileage 
per unit of time per locomotive owned, with the smallest fuel 
consumption and the least expenditure for repairs and engine- 
house attention. This can best be done by designing equipment to 
fit the special service requirements, providing boilers of ample 
capacity and applying standard devices that will increase efficiency 
and reduce fuel consumption. 


Discussion 


The discussion of this report indicated the conviction 
of those present that long engine runs are here to stay. 
C. J. Brown (Mo. Pac.) stated that his road is continu- 
ally extending engine runs. President Forrester believes 
that most railways are now committed to the economy of 
long engine runs. He cited one run in Western Canada, 
in which the locomotive is not detached from its train 
for a distance of between 1,000 and 1,300 miles. He em- 
phasized the advantage of this practice in the winter 
time where it eliminates the danger of steam lines freez- 
ing while changing engines at intermediate terminals. 


Rail Motor Cars 


The use of rail motor cars has increased rapidly, 
indicating that the railroads have found this type of 
equipment advantageous. To bring up to date the re- 
sults possible from the use of such equipment, a com- 
mittee headed by W. J. Warnick, superintendent, T. H. 
& B., Hamilton, Ont., presented the following report: 


During the last ten years, the number of new units placed in 
service each year was as follows: 


Year Motor Cars 
UNS & ia So tod oud icn > celedce<h & 49 
a a ea 71 
Sy 5.60 S eb we bers 4bemeee 112 
Se en oe ee eee 136 
NG asi glee Cadets bee vy Ge 135 
SS a ee: 164 
UNG 4 <2 518s hae Cara ban nes ove 167 
Ba 00-36 RbaU deed awe a euan 132 
Raion dc aire Oh ae ahi 56 


30 
While the number of units ordered during the last four years 
has shown a marked decrease, the capacity of the power plants 
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has indicated a very substantial increase in horse power rating. 
In 1926, 86 per cent of the 135 cars ordered had power plants 
of 300 h.p. or less (the greater number having ratings between 
200 and 250 h.p.) while in 1931 there was only one new unit of 
less than 350 h.p., and all the other cars had power plants of 400 
h.p. or over. This indicates a general tendency towards the use 
of more powerful units, which enlarges the field for their use, 
as with such increased power they are capable, in the majority 
of cases, of handling satisfactorily three or more trailers, either 
passenger or freight, and can be used in both main line and 
branch line service. 

In addition to their use as substitutes for steam equipment in 
branch line passenger service, they are now being more generally 
used to operate mixed trains, and there is still a field for them in 
local way-freight service, thereby expediting the handling of 
merchandise shipments in territories where competition from 
other types of transportation is keen, and at the same time re- 
ducing the cost of operation to the minimum. 

It is apparent that the field for the rail motor car has hardly 
been touched. This is forcibly brought to our attention when we 
find some railroads using 30 to 40 of these cars, while other rail- 
roads operating under similar conditions, and frequently in the 
same territory, have as yet only a few of them in service. This is 
difficult to understand when it has been demonstrated that there 
is a saving of at least 50 per cent in operating cost in favor of the 
rail motor cars as against steam service. 

The committee feels that this type of unit can be used to ad- 
vantage : 7 

1. To operate main line local passenger service and relieve 
through passenger trains from making local stops. 

2. To operate suburban service where steam equipment is still 
in use. 

3. To handle branch line passenger and mixed train service. 

4. To handle way-freight peddler service on main lines, which 
can be handled in conjunction with a pick up and delivery system 
by making use of the present express company’s services in ter- 
minals or large centers, and by the use of the local drayage 
service in smaller towns and villages. 

These cars have proved that they can maintain their schedules 
under practically all weather and climatic conditions, and in ter- 
ritory where considerable snow is encountered, proving that they 
are capable of operating as well, if not even better, than steam 
power. 


Reducing Train Stops 


A committee composed of members of the association 
on the railways of Mexico, headed by J. J. Franco, gen- 
eral superintendent of the National Railways, presented 
an elaborate report on Practical Measures for Reducing 
Train Stops. In this report, the committee first pre- 
sented an analytical study of starting and stopping trains 
of varying tonnage and speeds, with charts to enable this 
cost to be determined for any combination of these 
factors. These charts, while based on operating figures 
collected on the Mexican railways, illustrated the manner 
in which similar charts could be prepared by any other 
railway or railways. 

The report then made specific reference to numerous 
factors contributing to the elimination of train stops, 
including the prevention of engine failures, fuel and 
water of proper quality, larger locomotive tenders and 
auxiliary tanks, the thorough inspection of equipment 
at terminals, the use of “19” train orders, the concen- 
tration of switching on line by certain trains, slow orders 
because of defective track conditions, etc.. The report 
also referred to such modern developments as centralized 
traffic control, telephone train dispatching and dispatcher 
semaphore control. In the discussion of the effect of the 
location of water stations at train stops, the committee 
stated- that reductions in operating costs have been ef- 
fected on the Torreon division of the National Railways 
of Mexico during the last few years by eliminating nine 
water stations and the corresponding stops, made pos- 
sible by the use of auxiliary tanks. Water stations have 
also been rendered unnecessary at some points on these 
lines by the use of locomotives with larger tender capacity, 
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which were in turn made possible by the reconstruction 
of the track and the laying of heavier rail. 


Discussion 


Joe Marshall (A. R. A.) called attention to the delays 
to trains resulting from the slow handling of mail at 
stations, believing that this is a matter that warrants the 
attention of superintendents. W. J. Warnick (T. H. & 
B.) said that his road has installed 12-in. stand pipes at 
stations to reduce delays. O. J. Limestall (T. P. & W.) 
stated that he has installed 15-in. stand pipes at three 
points to reduce delays to trains taking water. 

C. J. Brown (Mo. Pac.) stated that as a result of 
the use of an auxiliary water tank on a 338-mile division, 
he has been able to reduce the number of water stops 
from six to three and that, as a result, he has been able 
to establish a new low cost per thousand gross ton miles 
in the face of a marked reduction in traffic. President For- 
rester urged, as a means of eliminating train stops, the 
more extensive use of spring switches, the use of the 
“19” train order and the use of larger engine tanks, 
believing that in this day no road should use tanks of 
less than 15,000-gal. capacity. He opposed the use of 
extra tanks in cold country because of the necessity for 
heating them and also for storing them within buildings 
at terminals, offsetting a large part of the economy. V. 
Parvin (Ann Arbor) described the marked success that 
his road has achieved in speeding up trains by avoiding 
unnecessary delays. Taking the attitude that little delays, 
if allowed to continue, grow into serious delays, he has 
made it a practice to follow up each avoidable delay, 
even if it involved only three or four minutes. C. J. 
Brown stated that a few years ago he installed a number 
of remote-controlled switches and also a number of 
spring switches, and that at the present time the remote- 
controlled switches are out of service on account of the 
control offices being closed temporarily as a retrench- 
ment measure, while the spring switches are still func- 
tioning. As a result of this experience, he is now in- 
clined to favor spring switches, wherever practicable, 
over remote-control switch operation. F. S. Mitten 
(L. V.) stated that his road has recently made a study 
of the location of certain of its automatic signals and 
their effect on train delays and that as a result several 
intermediate signals have been taken out. 


Heavier Car Loading 


In these days when the railways are seeking every bit 
of traffic there is, it is to be expected that less attention 
is given to heavier car loading. For this reason, a report 
on this subject by a committee of which A. P. Stevens, 
district manager, Car Service division, A. R. A., New 
York, was chairman, is particularly timely. The report 
of this committee follows in part : 


We have frequently heard in the recent past expressions to the 
effect that in these days of limited tonnage and huge surpluses of 
equipment, the present is no time to talk about greater utility of 
freight cars. This is another of those erroneous ideas that is 
prevalent as to what heavier loading means and what the prac- 
tice will accomplish. If ever there was a time when heavier 
loading should be followed closely, that time is now. 

In the past, we have defined the term “heavier loading” to 
mean loading to capacity, when the volume of movement is suffi- 
cient to justify such loading, and when to follow such practice 
will not affect the methods of doing business on the part of either 
the receiver or the shipper of the commodity in question. This 
definition limits the scope of activity by removing from consid- 
eration the small shipper or receiver who is at present a user of 
transportation, but whose inventory requirements are met by one 
car or perhaps even as many as three cars loaded to less than 
capacity in a period of 30 days. It also eliminates from consid- 
eration such expedients as sailing day plans, double loading to 
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two or more consignees at the same destination, and other prac- 
tices associated with the campaign for heavier loading which 
were instituted as a conservation measure in war time. 

We are still dealing with conservation, but conservation of a 
more vital element than car supply—the conservation of revenue. 
In performing transportation service, railways create what is 
generally considered by all transportation men to be the basic unit 
of transportation by which we measure the utility of the service. 
That unit is the gross ton-mile. The unit is created by the weight 
of the commodity plus the weight of the car which contains it in 
moving one mile. However, the income from this movement is 
based, not on the gross-ton mileage performed, but on the net- 
ton mileage, which is the weight of the commodity alone and 
which is the only part of the movement that produces revenue. 

With this statement of rather elemental fact as a background, 
it can be clearly seen that the ratio of net ton mileage to gross 
ton mileage is an all important factor. On this ratio depends the 
color of ink used m the balance sheet. If the railroads could 
operate as they did in 1930 with the ratio of net ton mileage to 
gross ton mileage of 41.9 per cent and make money, consider 
what they would make if they could bring that ratio up to a 
better relationship with the gross as it was in 1920, ten years 
before, when the ratio of net ton-miles to gross ton-miles was 
49.1 per cent. An examination of freight operating statistics of 
the Class I railroads for the period 1920-30 shows a steady de- 
clining ratio of net to gross ton-miles. Some of this is perhaps 
occasioned by changes in the nature of the commodities trans- 
ported, such as, for instance, a large increase in fruits and vege- 
tables, requiring the use of refrigerator cars, which it is not 
possible to utilize in a complete turn-around movement; an in- 
crease in coal movement, which also requires a specialized type 
of car; and increases in the movement of livestock or tank car 
commodities which affect this ratio. 

The only possible avenue of approach to the problem of heavier 
loading is an individual analysis of the movement of commodities 
as they occur over a line. The first step is to arrange to secure 
information regarding commodities originating on the line or 
destined to stations on the line from other railroads, which in- 
dicates that there is a movement of multiple carloads of the same 
commodity from the same shipper to the same receiver in a 30- 
day period. If we have a receiver of a commodity like feed, for 
instance, who in a 30-day period receives from the same shipper 
four carloads which are loaded to less than the carrying capacity 
of the equipment, let us see what it would mean for this man to 
practice heavier loading. If he receives four cars a month, it is 
quite probable that he gets one car.a week. Now, if we were to 
take this same quantity of material and ship one car each 10 
days, we would have the same proportion so far as the inventory 
is concerned, and we would save the shipper loading the other car, 
save the receiver unloading the extra car and in addition perhaps 
save him money in other ways. To the railroads, it means an in- 
crease in tonnage per car and an increase in revenue per Car, 
again bringing into close relationship the net to the gross ton 
mileage. Several carriers are actively following the practice of 
heavier loading. Those roads are making money; those which 
are not following it are overlooking one method by which they 
can reduce operating costs by bringing into closer relationship 
their net and gross ton mileage. 


Discussion 


In opening the discussion of this report, V. Parvin 
(Ann Arbor) called attention to the trend today toward 
smaller loads, induced in large part by truck compe- 
tition. He cited changes that have occurred in the sugar 
industry where the unit of shipment was reduced from 
800 bags to 400 bags and recently to 200 bags. In addi- 
tion to the trend toward lower shipping units, freight 
rates are also being reduced. Both of these trends affect 
the transportation ratio adversely. Mr. Parvin advocated 
the use of smaller and lighter cars to meet this change 
in shipping requirements. He also contended that the 
superintendent should be the last man on a railroad to 
advocate faster service, for it adds to his transportation 
costs. “What the shipper wants most,” he said, “is de- 
pendable service.” 

H. C. Rochester (Can. Natl.) described the measures 
which his road has taken to promote the heavier loading 
of cars by showing shippers how it is to their interest 
to do this. He cautioned, however, against attempting 
to go too far, for it may tend to drive traffic to other 
transportation agencies. Mr. Rochester took issue with 
Mr. Parvin regarding faster schedules, stating that his 
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road has regained considerable traffic by speeding up 
trains. B. Mendez, Jr. (Natl. Rys. of Mex.) reported 
that the railways of Mexico have been forced to reduce 
carload minima on many commodities by half, because of 
the inability of consignees to accept and handle heavier 
shipments. The Mexican railways are meeting compe- 
tition of other transportation agencies by reducing car- 
load minima, lowering rates and increasing speeds. 

C. J. Brown (Mo. Pac.) contended that superin- 
tendents are traffic as well as operating officers, with 
responsibilities to get as well as to hold business. He 
expressed the opinion that the railways are facing the 
necessity for drastic reductions in their minimum carload 
requirements. O. L. Young (Frisco) urged that the 
railways provide lower minimum loading regulations, 
where required for certain types of business, and en- 
deavor to increase loadings on other commodities which 
lend themselves to such action. In line with this thought, 
the association voted to accept the report and to urge 
superintendents to study the needs of each shipper with 
the idea of meeting his particular requirements and at 
the same time increasing carloadings where this was 
practical. 


Twin Coach Rail Unit 
for B. & L. E. Branch Line 


MBODYING a number of departures from standard 
railway practice and representing a novel combina- 
tion of train and bus characteristics, a Twin Coach 

delivery vehicle of the enclosed type, specially fitted for 
railway passenger service and equipped with Firestone 
pneumatic rail tires, was recently delivered to the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie by the Twin Coach Corporation, Kent, 
Ohio, for use on a branch line in a mining district, to 
replace a train consisting of a locomotive and a combina- 
tion passenger and baggage car. The railroad has been 
required to maintain passenger service on the branch line, 
a 10-mile spur extending from Branchton, Pa., on the 
main line to Hillyards, on which passenger traffic has 
dropped nearly to the vanishing point. The refitted 
Twin Coach delivery unit, with seats for 12 passengers 
and sufficient space for baggage over the engine housing 
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The Twin Coach Delivery Unit, with Firestone Pneumatic Rail Tires, 
Purchased by the Bessemer & Lake Erie for Branch Line Service 
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in front of the operator, is expected by the railway to 
meet all necessary requirements at the lowest cost. 

With the exception of a number of details, the coach 
has standard Twin Coach delivery vehicle specifications, 
including a four-cylinder, 40-hp. engine and a conven- 
tional bevel gear drive to the rear axle, with a 4%: 
1 gear ratio. A B-K vacuum booster brake has been 
added to the regular hydraulic service brake system. The 
body is of all-steel construction, with treated and 
weather-proof tongue-and-groove oak flooring and hous- 
ing platforms. It is provided with a sliding door on 
each side near the center, and is painted the standard 
brown of the railroad on the outside and artillery gray 
on the interior, with an ivory ceiling. A pilot plate is 
provided at the front of the body. 

The seating arrangement provides for four passengers 
over each rear wheel housing, with two two-passenger 
seats back of the operator and facing forward. The 
operator’s seat is of the saddle type and folds forward 
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out of the way when not in use. All seats are uphols- 
tered in machine-buffed brown leather. 

Because of legal requirements, it was necessary to 
furnish the unit with a headlight sufficiently powerful 
to make objects 800 ft, ahead of the car clearly dis- 
tinguishable. For this purpose an Electric Service P-25- 
type headlight with a 108-watt bulb was mounted on the 
roof, and the electrical system of the vehicle was changed 
from 6 to 12 volts. A back-up light, consisting of an 
ordinary automobile-type headlight, was mounted in the 
rear panel of the body, and lamp and signal brackets for 
regular railway oil lamps were installed at each corner. 
Two froster dome lights were installed in the ceiling of 
the interior, and ventilators were placed in the roof. 

The rail tires are the standard Firestone 4.50-24 pneu- 
matic rail tires with steel rail flange and adaptor, and are 
mounted on standard Twin Coach wheels, so that the rail 
tires can be taken off and replaced with ordinary tires 
for highway operation, if desired. : 


What Happens When Bolts Are Tight® 


Presenting results from tests on rail joints to determine the effects 
of wrenching and speeds on moments and stresses 


By Dr. A. N. Talbot? 


Professor Emeritus, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


T is obvious that the mere stretch of a bolt does not 
| provide any considerable degree of protection against 

the lateral movement and wear of joint bars in main- 
taining tightness. A bolt tension of 20,000 lb. corre- 
sponds to a stretch in the bolt of about 0.005 in. Some- 
thing more is needed to act against lateral movements 
which result from the natural bending and twisting of 
the bars under load. It may be expected that the flexure 
of the bars longitudinally and perhaps vertically, as the 
bolts are tightened, will provide through springing action 
a recourse against loss of tension considerably greater 
than will be obtained by the stretch of the bolts. In the 
tests to be described, the results of which are shown 
graphically in Figures 1, 2 and 3, the joints were tested 
without spring washers. The joints involved in the tests 
included angle bars for the 127-lb. rail section used on 
the New York Central, angle bars for 130-lb. P.S. rail, 
continuous bars for this rail and the so-called Santa Fe 
symmetrical bars for 130-lb. R.E. rail. 


How the Tests Were Made 


As a preliminary to the observations of a test, the 
bolts in the joint under investigation were tightened to 
20,000 Ib. and the load on the joint was applied five 
times. The bolt tension was then released and the nuts 
were turned up snugly without the bars leaving their 
close contact with the rail. The nuts were then wrenched 
up by increments of one-quarter turn, or 90 deg. The 
magnitude of the corresponding bolt tensions are re- 
corded on the vertical scale of Fig. 1 for four kinds of 
bars, two of them being short and two long. In this 
figure, the amount of rotation of the nut is plotted hori- 
zontally and this also represents the amount of linear 
movement of the nut along the bolt—one-half turn, a 





*From a lecture given at the convention of the American Railway 
Engineering Association in Chicago on March 14. | 
+ Chairman of the Special Committee on Stresses in Track. 


rotation of 180 deg., being equal to 0.06 in. of such 
movement. By reference to the diagram, it will be noted 
that to reach a tension of 3,000 to 5,000 lb., the nuts 
were given from a quarter to a full turn; representing a 
movement of the nut along the bolt of from 0.03 to 0.12 
in. On the other hand, to go from 5,000 to 20,000 Ib., 
the full range of desirable bolt tension, required a fur- 
ther rotation of only one-quarter to one-half turn, rep- 
resenting 0.03 to 0.06 in. of nut movement, and amount- 
ing to, say, 5 to 10 or more times that obtained from the 
stretch of the bolt in maintaining bolt tension. 


Other Tests Gave More Detailed Data 


A more detailed test was made with the Pennsylvania 
3814-in. angle bars. In this test, which was made after 
preliminary loadings similar to those just described, the 
bolt tensions were measured after each increment of 
wrenching, before a load was applied and also after the 
release of the fifth application of the load. After a 
tension of 20,000 lb. had been reached, the nuts were 
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Fig. 2—Rotation of Nut and Corresponding Bolt Tension Before and 
After Five Applications of Load 


unwrenched by increments and, as before, the same load 
was applied five times at each unwrenching. Figure 2 
shows the magnitude of the bolt tensions observed in this 
test. For each position of the nuts, the open points rep- 
resent the tension before the first load was applied and 
the solid points the values after the fifth load had been 
applied and released. It will be noted that after an in- 
crement of wrenching the tension drops off with the repe- 
titiens of the load, but that during an unwrenching the 
tension increases with the five applications of the load. 
The reason for this is apparent. The amount of change 
that occurs at a single application decreases with each 
application and five repetitions nearly exhaust the effect. 

Only the values of the tension left in the bolt after the 
application of the load for a given wrenching are shown 
in Fig. 3, in which the results of this test have been sum- 
marized. The significant part of this diagram is the 
curve for unwrenching. It will be noted that the upper 
part of this curve is very steep, indicating that less travel 
is required for a given change in bolt tension than that 
below. It is apparent too that at tensions above 20,000 
Ib., the useful travel will become so small as to give little 
assistance in maintaining bolt tension. For the bars used 
in making the tests, the linear movements of the nut in 
unwrenching between tensions of 20,000 and 5,000 Ib. 
amounted to from 6 to 12 times the stretch of the bolt. 
Although the top and bottom of the bar did not move 
inwardly as much as the movement of the nut, most of 
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the spring would be available in maintaining the position 
of the bar with respect to the rail. Altogether, these 
tests suggest that the springing action of the bar itself 
helps to maintain bolt tension. 

It is of special interest that both the laboratory and 
field tests included in the series under discussion con- 
firm the finding of the Fifth Progress Report of the 
Joint Committee on Stresses in Track that for the sym- 
metrical type of bar a minimum tension of 5,000 lb. may 
be expected to give satisfactory conditions for both ver- 
tical and lateral bending on straight track and light 
curves, with a corresponding minimum tension of 10,000 
lb. for the angle bars. The upper limit of useful tension 
for both forms may be considered to be 20,000 Ib. These 
values apply to track conditions after the bars have been 
worked into place and have approached a fairly stable 
position. It follows from the tests that the wrenching of 
bolts to 40,000 or 50,000 Ib., as is sometimes practiced, 
gives little useful result in maintaining bolt tension, and 
it may be productive of ill effects in other ways. 


Effect of Speed on joint Stresses 


We have all been wondering what effect speed has on 
the stresses in joints. To determine what this effect is, 
a series of tests was made covering a wide range of 
speeds. Figure 4 is a sample film record for gage lines 
at the top and bottom of the angle bars at mid-length, 





Effect of Speed on Joint Moment Ratio—Ratio of Moment in Joint 
Bars to Moment in Rail with Static Loading 
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made during tests on the Pennsylvania for a speed of 
45 miles an hour. At the top is a bolt-tension record, 
which shows practically no change in tension during the 
passage of the locomotive. The scale for a stress of 
10,000 Ib. a sq. in. is given at the left of each of the 
three stress records. The greatest stress recorded here 
was 22,000 Ib. a sq. in. Other tests were made at 5, 
45, 70 and 90 miles an hour. Generally three or more 
runs were made at a given speed, but in a few cases 
only two were made. 

From the stress data obtained in the tests, the bending 
moment at the mid-section of the two bars was cal- 
culated. Since the moments in the several joints naturally 
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differ considerably, owing to differences in conditions 
of rail support and fit of bars, their values have been 
expressed in terms of the average moment in the full 
rail under static loading as more readily giving compari- 
sons of the effect of speed. In the accompanying table, 
the value of the joint moment ratio for test A in the 
first line means that the average moment developed in 
the joint bars at mid-section for 3 or 4 runs at 5 miles 
an hour was 0.61 of the average moment found in the 
full rail with static loading. Reading across the table 
for the same joint, the value is seen to be 0.63 at 45 miles 
an hour, 0.65 at 70 miles and 0.65 at 90 miles, almost 
no change in stress or moment in the joint bars for the 
several speeds. 

It will also be noted that in all of the tests the increase 
with speed is generally small. In some of the tests there 
was even a decrease, as in test I. In test B, which 
showed an increase from the low value of 0.41 at 5 miles 
an hour to 0.68 at 90 miles, the value at the high speed 
may still be considered to be of moderate magnitude. In 
fact, the moment corresponding to the highest ratio in the 
table, 0.93, is, of course, less than the moment developed 
in the full rail under static loading. 


Tests Covered Wide Range of Conditions 


It should be kept in mind that these tests were made 
on different joints, with differences in bolt tension, with 
bars changed from one joint location to another and 
even with bars shortened to 24 in. and, of course, with 
diverse conditions of tie support. The joints in test A 
were 3814-in. angle bars, which had remained undis- 
turbed for several months under heavy traffic and had 
an average bolt tension of 29,000 Ib. In test B, in which 
the same joints were used, the average bolt tension had 
been decreased to 2,000 Ib., and a gage 0.005 in. thick 
could be inserted for 3 and 8 in. at the two ends of the 
bars and a similar gage from 2 to 6 in. at their middle. 

In test C the same bars had been sawed to a length 
of 24 in. and reinstalled with a bolt tension of 28,000 Ib. 
Tests D and E were made at the same joint location 
with 3814-in. angle bars taken from another joint loca- 
tion and bolt tensions of 14,000 and 12,000 Ib., re- 
spectively. The joint in test F, made at joint location 
No. 5, had remained undisturbed under heavy traffic 
for several months and the bolt tension was 14,000 Ib. 
The bars used in test G were deformed laterally and 
had been installed in joint location No. 1 only a few 
days. The bolt tension was 12,000 Ib. In tests H and f 
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Fig. 5—Film Record of Changes in Bolt Tension 


the bars from test G had been installed for a short time 
at joint location No. 3, with bolt tensions of 23,000 lb. 
and 13,000 Ib., respectively. 

Test J was made on track No. 1 on a joint having 
3814-in. angle bars and an average bolt tension of 2,000 
lb. This track carries a heavy traffic, but is not in as 
good condition as track No. 4 on which most of the 
tests were made. The joint location of test K was on 
track No. 4 away from the other test locations and the 
joint had not been disturbed for a long time. These 
bars were 24-in. angle bars and the bolt tension aver- 
aged 6,000 Ib. 

Part of the variation in values at a given joint doubt- 
less is caused by variations in wheel load at the joint 
in one or more individual runs by transfer to the other 
wheel on the same axle or to other wheels on the same 
rail. Altogether the effect of speed on the stresses in 
the joints is apparently no greater than the effect on the 
rail itself. These tests were made with an electric loco- 
motive. The type used caused no great increase in stress 
and moment with increase in speed. It should be noted, 
however, that these locomotives give little dynamic aug- 
ment, and that with a steam locomotive the dynamic 
augment for the drivers will give a corresponding in- 
crease in stresses in the joint, as it will also in stresses 
in the rail. 


What Happens to the Bolts 


Some speculation has been indulged in with respect 
to the effect of speed on changes in bolt tension during 
the passage of the wheels of a train. In Fig. 5, the 
one record of bending stresses at a gage line on the 
upper part of the angle bar, this record having peaks 
directly below the wheels, enables us to fix the position 
of the passing wheel loads with respect to the record ot 
the tension of the four bolts shown. At the left, the 
scales give the change that would be necessary to record 
an increase of 10,000 Ib. in bolt tension. 

The actual changes in magnitude of the bolt tension on 
the records shown are small, being an increase of about 
1,000 Ib. in the end bolts with a similar decrease in the 
inner bolts. In all of the tests at various speeds up to 
70 miles per hour, the changes in tension were relatively 
small, generally between 500 and 2,000 lb. with a few 
cases as much as 3,000 Ib., values which are comparable 
with those found in statical laboratory tests. The sign 
of the change in tension, whether positive or negative, 
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was generally similar to that found in static tests in the 
laboratory. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the tests is that the 
magnitude of the change in bolt tension during the 
passage of a train is not of great importance. It is 
to be expected that an even smaller change in magnitude 
will be found with symmetrical bars, since they do not 
have the same degree of tendency to swing inward at 
the middle and outward at the ends as the angle bars 
have. 


New Fuel for 
Rail Motor Cars 


HE Southern Pacific lines, in co-operation with the 
i | Butane Sales Company, San Francisco, Cal., has 

conducted tests of a new Butane fuel for rail motor 
equipment and secured some results of unusual interest. 
This fuel, CyH, 9, is a mixture of hydro-carbons ob- 
tained from natural gas and liquifies at 30 Ib. pressure, 
absolute, per sq. in. at 60 deg. F. At 130 deg. F., the 
pressure is 97 lb. per sq. in. The heat content in gas 
per lb. of liquid at 60 deg. F. is 20,728 B.t.u.; per gal. 
of liquid at the same temperature, 99,500 B.t.u.; and the 
weight per gal. of liquid is 4.8 lb. at the same tem- 





Southern Pacific Motor Train on Which Tests of the New Butane 
2| Were Made 


perature. The octane rating is 115. The fuel may be 
shipped in tank cars, tank trucks or small containers, 
and it may be pumped with ordinary equipment and 
handled with practically the same ease as gasoline. The 
cost of Butane fuel is about the same as the cost of dis- 
tillate per gal. It is available for delivery in any quantity, 
to any point on the Pacific Coast and certain other areas, 
and the Butane Sales Company is now laying plans to 
make this product available throughout the United 
States. 

For years, natural gas, or fractions thereof, has been 
used as fuel for stationary engines, but as the gas was 
looked upon as a superfluous product, very little atten- 
tion was paid to efficiency in its use, and it was not until 
the year 1931 that engine manufacturers seriously con- 
sidered the use of Butane gas as fuel for internal-com- 
bustion engines, particularly in areas endowed with a 
quantity of wet gas. One of the most successful pioneers 
in the use of this fuel in internal-combustion engines of 
all types is the Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Company, 
which, after two years’ experimentation, perfected a 
valve that mixes the gas and air in the varying -propor- 
tions necessary to operate an engine efficiently under 
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any combination of speed and load, between idling and 
wide-open throttle. This company converted one of its 
Diesel engines to use Butane fuel and, after running the 
engine continuously for 1,000 hours, determined the 
following: (1) That compression ratio as high as 7 
to 1, and mean effective pressures from 120 to 130 Ib. 
per sq. in., may be used without detonation; (2) that 
combustion is practically perfect under normal running 
conditions as the exhaust contains no carvon-monoxide ; 
(3) no carbon deposits; (4) no crank-case dilution; (5) 
cooler operating temperature; (6) Butane fuel consumed 
less than any other fuel consumed per horse-power-hour ; 
(7) the high octane value of Butane fuel will result in 
a substantial reduction in maintenance costs. 

During the early part of this year, a test of Butane 
fuel was made on Southern Pacific car No. 61 (McKeen 
type) and the results obtained were so satisfactory that 
the railroad immediately made preparations to test this 
fuel in one of its Brill-Hall-Scott cars of 600 hp., operat- 
ing regularly between Los Angeles-Santa Barbara, Cal., 
and Los Angeles-Oxnard, and handling a baggage car on 
each run, except a standard Pullman is added on the 
return from Santa Barbara to Los Angeles. Prior to 
March 25, this car, operating on distillate after warming 
up with gasoline, consumed 1% gal. of fuel per mile, 
and the lubricating oil was renewed every 800 miles. 
Between March 25 and May 1, this car ran approxi- 
mately 10,000 miles on Butane fuel at a consumption 
rate of one gal. per mile, and one gal. of lubricating oil 
is added to each engine every 700 miles. On April 1, 
the engines of this car were equipped with new pistons 
to raise the compression ratio from four to one to six 
to one, and notable operating results were obtained from 
this change. 

The fuel supply is carried under the car in six pintsch 
gas reservoirs, retired from the gas-burning equipment, 
and a seventh tank with a capacity of 4» of the fuel 
supply is added as an expansion tank. The fuel is drawn 
from the bottom of each tank, through a 1-in. pipe, 
passing through the top of the tank, and through a shut- 
off valve into a 2-in. header equipped at one end with a 
hose connection for filling. The fuel supply is carriec 
from the header, through a meter, to an emergency 
starting tank installed to gravitate fuel to the engines in 
cases where the air pressure is insufficient to do so. 
Compressed air, after passing through a dryer, is ad- 
mitted into the top of the fuel expansion tank and from 
the top of this same tank through an air pipe into each 
fuel tank. Each air line is equipped with a glass bull’s 
eye, and shut-off valve at the expansion tank to enable 
each tank to be filled separately, and until the fuel shows 
in the bull’s eye. 

From the top of the emergency tank, the liquid fuel 
is carried separately to each engine, through a heat 
exchanger, where it is vaporized and thence through 
pressure-regulating and mixing valves into the intake 
manifold. 

In addition to the economy obtained by use of Butane 
fuel, there are further advantages which cannot be over- 
looked by operators of rail motor cars, particularly in 
view of the fact that passenger travel, in the future, 
must be induced to patronize the railroads, either by 
faster service, additional comfort, or both. The exhaust 
from Butane fuel is clear, odorless and is practically all 
carbon dioxide. To be able to operate rail motor cars 
without obnoxious fumes is a great improvement over 
conditions that have prevailed ever since this type of 
equipment came into use, but to operate them without 
any odor whatsoever, is a distinct contribution to a more 
general use of such equipment and its popularity with 
the traveling public. 
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Right to Fair Return Defended 


Counsel contend that interests of shippers do not 
take precedence—Reduction deflationary 


SSERTING that the repeal of the rate-making 
A rule of Section 15-a of the interstate commerce 

act and the adoption of the new “flexible” rule in 
its place cannot affect the constitutional right of the car- 
riers to a fair return, Alfred P. Thom and R. V. Fletcher, 
counsel for the Association of Railway Executives, in 
a brief filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on behalf of all members of the association in the gen- 
eral rate reduction case, No. 26,000, urge the commission 
not to attempt “the deflationary act of reducing freight 
rates at a time when commodity prices have begun a 
decided upward swing.” In this connection they point 
te the policy of President Roosevelt’s administration to 
put prices back to where they were in the ante-depression 
period. 

The effect of such a reduction in rates, the brief says 
“would be to bankrupt the railroads, render their securi- 
ties of small value, make it impossible for them to retain 
their credit, cause them further to retrench in their ex- 
penditures, lead to additional unemployment in the field 
of railroad labor, cause them to be less able to assume a 
policy of purchasing, and in every way add to the pres- 
ent unhappy condition of the country.” Other briefs 
were filed by counsel for the eastern, southern and 
western district roads discussing in more detail the testi- 
mony offered by shippers and carriers at the recent hear- 
ings relating to conditions in the several districts. Some 
extracts from the gencral brief follow: 


The Fundamental Law Question Involved 


In view of the showing made as to the failure of the carriers 
to earn their fixed charges in 1932 and the meagerness of net 
income, it becomes important to give consideration to the funda- 
mental question of whether, under the Constitution of the United 
States and the Act to Regulate Commerce, the railroads are en- 
titled as of right to earn enough money to pay the expenses of 
operation, taxes and have something left over to pay their fixed 
charges, in order that bankruptcy may be averted. It may be 
well to recall that the railroads of the United States for the 
year 1932 had net railway operating income of only $326,000,000 
and that there was a deficit in net income of $152,000,000. 

For the year 1932 the railroads as a whole earned 1.39 percent 
upon their investment, 1.51 percent upon the basis of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s primary values, and 1.42 percent 
upon a rate base ascertained by taking 1920 values and adding 
thereto additions and betterments since that time. In other 
words, the railroads have earned upon the basis most favorable 
to the contention of shippers less than 40 percent of the rate 
of return (534 percent) found by the commission to be reason- 
able. Or, to state it in another way, if half of the property 
shall be considered as obsolete, unused and no longer necessary 
in the transportation service, the railroads would still have 
earned much less than a fair return upon the value of the 
property remaining, whatever method of computing valuation 
may be adopted. 

No doubt something will be said as to the change now in the 
rate base brought about by the Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act, 1933. Reference will no doubt be made to the 
fact that section 15a of the Transportation Act has been changed 
so that no longer is the commission required to fix rates which 
will yield a fair return upon the value of the property. 

The new language defining the duty of the commission cannot, 
of course, affect the constitutional rights of the carriers. It 
should be remembered that section 15a as it appeared in the 
Transportation Act, 1920, did not assume to confer any ad- 
ditional privileges upon the carriers. It was understood that 
each individual carrier, by reason of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, had a right to a fair return upon the reasonable value 
of its property. The only thing accomplished, or sought to be 
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accomplished, by the rate-making section of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, was to require the commission to apply to railroads 
as a whole in a particular group the same principle which they 
were required by the Constitution to apply to each individual 
carrier. Therefore, section 15a in the Transportation Act, 1920, 
in no way modified, nor in fact could be conceived as modifying, 
the rights of the carriers under the Constitution. 

The language of 15a in the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act, 1933, sets up certain elements which should be con- 
sidered by the commission, provided it has latitude so to do under 
the Constitution. To state it in another way, the railroads are 
entitled under the Constitution to a fair return upon the value of 
property dedicated to public use. When this requirement has 
been met, after this right has been assured, the commission may 
then, in passing upon the question of what rates are proper and 
reasonable, consider the features and factors set out in para- 
graph (2) of section 15a of the new law. 

It will be noted that these features are to be considered in the 
exercise of the commission’s power to prescribe just and season- 
able rates. The rates, however, must be compensatory in the 
constitutional sense, and it was not necessary for Congress so 
to assert in any legislation which lay within the power of 
Congress to enact. Superior to any statutory provision is the 
Constitution, with the rights therein guaranteed to the carriers. 
If there should be a conflict between a right protected by the 
Constitution and one not so protected, the right protected by the 
Constitution must be given precedence, and no power exists in 
the legislature or in any of its agencies to invade or ignore the 
constitutional right in order to meet some requirement expressed 
in the statute. No one has ever so far contended that the Consti- 
tution can be set aside or repealed or modified by a provision 
such as appears in the new 15a. In fact there is no suggestion 
in the act that Congress is attempting to ignore the constitutional 
rights of the carriers. We shall therefore consider the question 
of law involved from the viewpoint just announced, that this 
language of the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, 
comes into play only after the constitutional requirements have 
been satisfied. It may be said that little is to be accomplished 
by rearguing and reasserting a principle so familiar and that it 
is a waste of time to labor the point: that whatever may be the 
industrial conditions prevailing in the country, those who own 
the railroads are entitled to a fair return upon the value of their 
property. However, this commission has recently used some 
language which may indicate the importance and necessity of 
reexamining the law as to what is the predominating element if 
there is a conflict between the right of a carrier to a fair return 
and the right of the shipper to rates based on the value of the 
service. In the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 178 I. C. C. 539, 563, 
there is a’ reference to a certain statement in Smyth v. Ames, 
169 U. S. 466, 547, wherein it is said: 


What the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon the value 
of that which it employs for the public convenience. On tha other hand, 
what the public is entitled to demand is that no more be exacted from 
it for the use of a public highway than the services rendered by it are 
reasonably worth. 


It will be noted that in these two sentences there is no state- 
ment by the court as to which of the two principles shall pre- 
dominate in ‘1e event that it is impossible for both to prevail. 
It is our purpose in this section of the brief to consider as con- 
cisely as may be just which of these principles is dominating, 
provided the commission finds it impossible to adopt a rate base 
which will satisfy both requirements. 

In this same Fifteen Per Cent Case the commission quotes with 
some approval a statement in Corpus Juris, where it is said: 


The public is entitled to demand that no more shall be exacted from it 
than the services rendered are reasonably worth, and ‘''s right takes 
precedence even over the a of the carrier to a return on its 
investment when the two rights cannot stand together “onsequence, 
the value of the services to the public is an important i 7 determining 
the reasonableness of the rates charged therefor. 

We confidently assert that this statement by the author of 
Corpus Juris is not in accord with the law, that _it is ill-considered 
and finds no support in the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. We express our regret that the commission 
has seen proper to assert that this statement of the law is 
accurate. 
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We are not sure that the commission has finally endorsed the 
accuracy of this general statement. We say that in the light of 
a statement found in a very recent decision of the commission in 
No. 23508, Mountain-Pacific Oil Cases, decided May 2, 1933, 
where it is said on sheet 58: 

The Supreme Court has held that we can not require traffic to be carried 
at less than cost plus a reasonable profit, regardless of whether the traffic 
oo such rates. Northern Pacific Railway v. North Dakota, 236 U. 

This statement in a case more recent than the Fifteen Per Cent 
Case indicates a return to a sound rule, the rule which we shall 
presently discuss. 


In the Turnpike Company Case the dictum of the court de- 
clares that if establishing new lines of transportation should 
cause a decrease in the number of those who use the road, and 
for that reason there is a decrease in tolls, this is not in itself a 
sufficient reason why the corporation should be allowed to main- 
tain rates that would be unjust to those who use the property. 
The doctrine thus gratuitously announced by the court does not 
disturb us here. We have shown that if you were to wipe out 
more than half of the property of the carriers, the net railway 
operating income would be less than a fair return, according to 
any standard, upon the amount left after so severe a reduction. 
If it be said that the railroads have lost traffic to competing 
agencies of transportation and are, therefore, not using’ all their 
plant, the answer is that, making all possible allowances for un- 
used facilities, they are still not earning any respectable return 
upon the value of property now actually in use. ; 

It may be helpful to inquire what is in fact the undertaking of 
the carrier when it enters the field of transportation. Does it 
engage to serve for any charge demanded by the state as being 
desirable for the public, and is it required even in times like these 
to operate at a loss? Or, om the other hand, is it the under- 
taking of the carrier to dedicate the property to public service 
in consideration of. a fair return on the value of the property, 
and can it be required, having once devoted its property to 
public service, to sacrifice its right to a fair return, upon some 
theory that the value of the service should predominate over the 
right to a return? : 

The Supreme Court has had occasion to discuss the difference 
between what the state might undertake if it went into the trans- 
portation business and what a private corporation undertakes. 

On the whole, it is very clear that the note in Corpus Juris is 
not valid authority for the contention that where there is conflict 
between the carrier’s right to a fair return upon property actually 
used in the service of transportation and the right of the shipper 
to a rate which reflects the value of the service, the constitu- 
tional right of the carrier to a fair return should not prevail. 
In making this statement we are assuming that the railroad enter- 
prise was well-conceived and honestly carried out, that it has 
not been extravagantly operated and that it performs a useful 
and necessary public service. 

We are not to be understood as conceding for a moment that 
the present rate structure, which we are here seeking to main- 
tain, is unreasonable and unlawful measured by the “value of the 
service” standard. We are contending that as a matter of law, 
even if it should be, for the sake of argument, conceded that the 
value of the service test will not sustain the present rate struc- 
ture, there can be no reduction in rates, since such a reduction 
would quite obviously deprive the carriers of any return upon 
their investment and will make it probably impossible to pay 
operating expenses and taxes. 

The provisions of the Constitution and, indeed, of the pertinent 
statutory provisions preclude the regulatory authority from giving 
precedence to the interests of the shipper over the right of the 
carrier to just compensation for its service, which compensation 
is essential to the maintenance of an adequate and efficient system 
of transportation—a result of sufficient public importance to 
justify the protection with which it is surrounded by the Con- 
stitution and the statutes. 

The high governmental purpose, thus plainly declared, causes, 
and should cause, the commission to be keenly alive to the result 
of any proposed changes in rates upon the revenues of the 
carriers. These must not be so large as to impose an unnecessary 
and excessive burden upon the shippers. They must not be so 
small as to impair or destroy adequate and efficient instrumen- 
talities of transportation. The motive and the guide in every 
case is the promotion of the public interest, but the law declares 
the sound view of what will best promote the public interest to 
be a policy, not based on temporary advantage to shippers, but of 
ensuring to shippers at all times an adequate and efficient supply 
of transportation facilities. It is recognized that it would be 
a short-sighted view to attempt to relieve from a temporary 
condition of industrial distress and depression by methods which 
would leave industry with a prostrate and inadequate supply of 
transportation facilities when the emergency is over and there 
is opened up a real need for transportation as a means of re- 
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pe and rebuilding the wholesome industrial life of the 
people. 

Having in mind the high governmental interest, above out- 
lined, in the revenues of the carriers and the fact that at the 
present time these revenues are confessedly insufficient to support 
an adequate system of transportation the commission, under such 
circumstances, will not feel justified, either from the standpoint 
of the public interest or from the standpoint of its own statutory 
duties, in fixing rates that will reduce revenues thus admittedly 
inadequate. 

In passing on the question, the following principles would 
seem to be controlling : 


1. Prima facie, a reduction in rates would result in a reduction 
in revenues, and the burden of proof is on those who contend 
that a reduction in rates will result either in no diminution or in 
an increase in revenues; 


_2. That proof of the contrary must be satisfactory and con- 
vincing and based upon a definite showing of the quantities of 
traffic that would move if the rates were reduced; and 


3. That in the absence of such definite and convincing proof, 
the true principle to be applied is: A finding as to the future 
revenue of increased or decreased rates is not, strictly speaking, 
a finding of fact but a prediction. The commission has never felt 
that it ought to forbid a proposed increase in rates or to order 
a proposed reduction in rates on the sole ground that it is unable 
to find that it will accomplish its purpose, when the outcome is 
plainly a mere matter of judgment. The decision of such ques- 
tions of judgment is a responsibility of management, and the 
commission is not the managers of the railroads. 

This statement is the language of the Commission itself in 
Increases in Intrastate Freight Rates (1932), 186 I. C. C. 615, 
except that the statement applies the same principle to the future 
revenue effect of a reduction in rates that the commission applies 
to an increase in rates, precisely the same principle being appli- 
cable to both. 

Obviously the managements of these railroads must realize that 
they are dependent upon the business of their shippers and 
cannot be unsympathetic in their treatment of distressed and 
depressed industrial conditions. They may be confidently relied 
on to exercise their managerial judgment in favor of reductions 
in rates where reductions are justified, and this is especially true 
where such reductions would result in much-needed iricreased 
revenue. 

Under the principles stated, the present application for a re- 
duction in rates should unquestionably be denied. 

Among the matters to be considered by the commission in any 
inquiry involving rates are, of course, the situation of the ship- 
pers, the condition of industry and whether or not the rates which 
are questioned impose an undue burden upon. the shipping public, 
but these must be considered and determined in the light of the 
well-settled principles hereinbefore discussed. 

Comprehensively considered, whether from the standpoint of 
the law as it has been evolved and settled through many years 
of earnest and faithful judicial thought or from the standpoint 
of the public interest in having ready an adequate and efficient 
inst:ument of distribution when normal conditions as to produc- 
tion and consumption are restored, no governmental order should 
be entered now further depleting the revenues of the carriers 
already insufficient for their support. 

Testimony which we have briefly abstracted indicates the 
financial condition of the carriers in as complete a form as it 
can possibly be presented. The alarming decrease in net railway 
operating income and in net income, the inability of the rail- 
roads in 1932 to meet their fixed charges out of earnings, the 
huge amounts which they have been compelled to borrow from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, all indicate more forcefully than words can express 
that the railroads are not at this time in a position to withstand 
any substantial decrease in their revenues such as would be 
brought about by a rate reduction. When we remember that the 
railroads in 1932 lacked $152,000,000 of earning their fixed 
charges, any suggestion that revenues should be further depleted 
by governmental action seems to be without any possible sup- 
port in justice or in reason. 


Policy of Administration to Increase Prices 


We have mentioned some instances of improvements in com- 
modity prices. It is evident that the tendency is upward. It is 


‘difficult to select any one cause for a marked change in com- 


modity price trends. Ordinarily the subject is surrounded with 
complexity. Economic forces do not work in a vacuum. There 
are many modifying factors which enter into the problem. It is 
evident, however, that it is the policy of the present Administra- 
tion, as indicated by public expressions of the President, to in- 


(Continued on page 900) 
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Commissioner Eastman Appointed 
Federal Co-ordinator 


Says he is not expected to be czar of or manage 
the railroads, but to help them 


HE appointment of Com- 
missioner Joseph Bartlett 


Eastman, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as Fed- 
eral Co-ordinator of Transpor- 
tation under the provisions of 
the new railroad law just passed 
by Congress, was announced by 
President Roosevelt on June 16 
shortly after he had made it 
effective by signing it. Under 
the terms of the law no con- 
firmation by the Senate was re- 
quired if the appointment was 
made from the membership of 
the commission. He will not 
resign from the commission but 
will be relieved of his duties as 
commissioner during his term 
of office to such extent as the 
President may direct except that 
he may not sit as a member of 
the commission in any proceed- 
ing for the review or suspen- 
sion of any order issued by him 
as co-ordinator. The term of 
office is one year unless ex- 
tended by proclamation of the 
President for one year or any 
part thereof. He will continue 
to occupy his office with the commission at Washington 
and may call upon the commission for such facilities and 
assistance as he may request and it is able to furnish, 
but will build up an organization of his own from the 
fund provided under the law by an assessment on the 
railroads at the rate of $1.50 a mile. 

Commissioner Eastman has been unofficially “on the 
job” for several weeks, and has participated actively in 
the preparation of the legislation and in its presentation 
to Congressional committees, but at the time of his ap- 
pointment he was not yet ready to announce the details 
of his proposed organization or anything definite as to 
the nature of his plans. 

Commissioner Eastman entered upon the performance 
of his new duties without any spectacular promises as 
to what he hoped to accomplish and he has carefully re- 
frained from doing so in his testimony before the Con- 
gressional committees. Instead he issued a brief state- 
ment pointing out, by way of contrast with many pub- 
lished characterizations of his new position, that he was 
not expected to be a railroad “Czar” and also empha- 
sized some of the obstacles represented by restrictions 
embodied in the act in Congress after the bill had been 
drafted by the President’s advisers and approved by 
the Executive himself. The statement follows: 

The “Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933” does not 


pretend to be a complete or final answer to the transportation 
problem of the United States. Nor does it put the railroads 
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under the control of a federal rail- 
road Czar. It is a temporary and 
preliminary measure which is de- 
signed to pave the way to a com- 
prehensive treatment of the transpor- 
tation situation of a more permanent 
and enduring character. To this end 
it sets up a Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, who is not to man- 
age the railroads but whose duty it 
is, with the aid of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to help the 
railroads in exploring all possibilities 
for the avoidance of waste and pre- 
ventable expense, and to encourage 
and promote and, if need be, require 
action which will have that result. 
He has the further and very im- 
portant duty of carrying on research 
and study for the purpose of recom- 
mending to the President and to the 
Congress such further legislation, 
covering all phases of the situation, 
as may be necessary and practicable 
to place the transportation agencies 
of the country on a strong and stable 
basis and in a position to provide the 
facilities which the commerce and in- 
dustry of the nation require. 

So far as the immediate or early 
accomplishment of important econ- 
omies is concerned, the restrictions 
of the act with respect to reduction 
in the number and compensation of 
railroad employees will probably 
Eastman constitute serious obstacles. They 

will not prevent, however, thorough 

exploration of the possibilities in the 
way of economies, and the information thus gained is bound 
eventually to be of value. Nor will they interfere in any way 
with the research and study, looking to further legislation of 
a more permanent and enduring character, for which the act 
provides. 

No information can at present be given out as to the organiza- 
tion of the work of the co-ordinator, but that matter is under 
active consideration and it is expected that definite information 
will be available at an early date. 


One of his first actions will be to designate the group- 
ing of the carriers into eastern, southern and western 
groups, for which the railroads are to select regional co- 
ordinating committees. The powers of the co-ordinator 
are not very specifically defined in the law ; he is author- 
ized to issue “such orders,” accompanied by “appropriate 
directions” as he shall find to be consistent with the public 
interest, in carrying out the stated purposes of the act, 
and the law provides that he and his assistants and 
agents shall at all times have access to the accounts, 
records and memoranda of the carriers. The theory is 
that recommendations will be made to him by the regional 
committees in case federal authority is needed to carry 
out plans they have agreed upon, and also that he will 
make suggestions to them which he may also put into 
effect by order if they fail to act on something upon 
which he is of the opinion that they should have acted. 

Mr. Eastman has been a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission since February, 1919. He was 
originally appointed by President Wilson and was re- 
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appointed on the expiration of his term by President 
Harding in 1922 and again by President Hoover in 1929. 
He was born June 26, 1882, at Katonah, N. Y., and 
graduated from Amherst College in 1904, after which 
he held the Amherst College fellowship at South End 
House, a social settlement, in Boston, Mass. From 1906 
to 1913 he was secretary of the Public Franchise League, 
at Boston, and in 1913 and 1914 served as counsel for 
employees of various street railway companies in wage 
arbitration cases. From 1915 to 1919 he was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Public Service Commission by 
appointment of Governors Walsh and McCall. 

At the time of his reappointment to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1929 by President Hoover the 
White House made public a list of nearly 500 names of 
his endorsers, including a score of railroad officers and 
attorneys, 36 Senators and Representatives, 7 former 
members of the commission, 20 labor organizations, and 
many state railroad commissions, representatives of 
shippers’ organizations and practitioners before the com- 
mission. He is classified as independent in politics. He 
has taken an active part in practically all branches of 
the commission’s work and as a member of Division 4 
has been particularly active in the handling of cases on 
the Finance Docket. His assignments to cases on the 
commission’s docket have also placed him in particular 
charge of some of the most important class rate revision 
cases, the depreciation case, and cases involving joint 
rates and through routes in connection with inland water- 
ways. For several years he has been chairman of the 
commission’s legislative committee and has represented 
the commission in appearing at hearings before Con- 
gressional committees, and this work has given him an 
active participation in the formulation of legislation. 


An Advocate of Government Ownership 


Mr, Eastman has long been an advocate of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, although not for some of 
the reasons most frequently advanced by government 
ownership advocates, but he has never urged any plan 
for either immediate or early public ownership and opera- 
tion and has recently indicated on several occasions that 
he did not consider the time ripe for such a change. In 
1920 he declined election as chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, shortly after the enactment of 
the Transportation Act, on the ground that he was not 
in sympathy with some of its principles, and in Title IT 
of the new law, which is permanent legislation, he has 
witnessed a repeal of the recapture and rate-making 
provisions of the 1920 law which, as chairman of the 
commission’s legislative committee, he has long worked 
to accomplish. 

In an address in November, 1931, he said that because 
of its magnitude, public ownership would be an under- 
taking which ought not to be contemplated without 
most careful preparation and planning and that “there 
has been nothing of the kind”; therefore he was “not 
ready to advise that steps be taken toward public owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads.” More recently, 
before the Senate committee, he said that while he had 
expressed the opinion that “it should be possible for the 
government to operate the railroads under a proper sys- 
tem as efficiently as they have been operated in the past, 
and probably a little more efficiently, taking the whole 
history of the railroads into consideration,” he thought 
also that “there are disadvantages in government owner- 
ship.” When it comes to the question as to whether 
the government shall take over the railroads at the 
present time, he said, “I see many difficulties in the way 
because of the uncertainty of the future of the rail- 
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June 24, 1933 


roads and the question of what price shall be paid for 
those properties, and also the fact that the roads are be- 
coming much more than they have been in the past only 
a part of the entire transportation system.” 


Known as Industrious Worker 


Mr. Eastman is well known as one of the most in- 
dustrious members of the commission, putting in long 
hours at his work, and has undoubtedly exercised an 
important leadership in its actions. Although he has a 
reputation of being a great “dissenter” his separate dis- 
senting or partially concurring opinions appended to 
commission reports have often contained ideas that later 
found reflection in the majority opinions. With a keen 
mind, persistence, industry, and thoroughness, he has 
acquired a remarkable grasp of the many-sided problems 
with which the commission and the railroads have been 
confronted, and this, together with.the fairness of his 
attitude in presenting controversial questions, particularly 
before Congressional committees, have won for him gen- 
eral respect and admiration to which his personality has 
contributed. 

While often criticized by railroad men on the ground 
that he was too inclined to deal with the railroads as 
if the government actually owned them, his attitude 
toward them during the vears of their recent adversity 
has brought about a change in some quarters and in the 
recent discussions of the proposed legislation his pros- 
pective selection for the office of co-ordinator and to 
take charge of making plans for bringing about an im- 
provement in the transportation situation has met with 
very general approval. 


Right to Fair Return Defended 


(Continued from page 898) 


crease or stimulate commodity prices in the interest of improving 
the general economic situation. 

The President states clearly that the purpose of the Adminis- 
tration is to increase commodity prices to a point where they will 
not be depressed below the level of prices existing at the time 
indebtedness was incurred. It must reach a level of this kind 
if those who have borrowed money are to repay that money 
in the kind of dollar they borrowed. This must mean, in effect, 
the restoration of commodity prices to a basis which will repre- 
sent an average price of the period 1920 to 1930. If commodity 
prices are brought to such a level, there will be no great dis- 
parity between freight rates and such prices. 

In making this statement we are not to be understood as 
conceding that there is any inevitable or logical relation between 
freight rates and commodity prices. In another part of this 
brief we have endeavored to show that the railroads are, as a 
matter of constitutional right, entitled to a fair return upon the 
value of their property devoted to the public service, irrespective 
of the rise or fall of prices. “ What we are saying now is that 
even conceding for the purpose of the argument that freight 
rates and commodity prices should be in some way related, we 
have the assertion of the President of the United States, backed 
by the support of Congress and supported by a great body of 
patriotic public opinion, that commodity prices will be put back 
to where they were in the ante-depression period. We do not 
mean that they will be reflated to a point which will mark the 
peak of prices in the highly speculative period just before the 
collapse, but we do say that the Administration has undertaken, 
and will no doubt succeed, to restore to commodities the value 
which they enjoyed in the decade 1920 to 1930, taking the aver- 
age of that time as the objective. 

Tf we are correct in this assertion, certainly the process will 
not be helped by the deflationary act of reducing freight rates 
at a time when commodity prices have begun a decided upward 
swing. The effect of such reduction would be to bankrupt the 
railroads, render their securities of small value, make it impos- 
sible for them to retain their credit, cause them further to re- 
trench in their expenditures, lead to additional unemployment in 
the field of railroad labor, cause them to be less able to assume 
a policy of purchasing, and in every way add to the present 
unhappy condition of the country. 
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Draft Appliance Reclaims Cinders 


Arrangement reduces resistance to gas flow, prevents emission of cinders 
from the stack, and returns them to the fire 


LOCOMOTIVE front-end arrangement which 
A is designed to retain all cinders in the front end 

and return them to the firebox for complete com- 
bustion has been developed by the J. S. Coffin, Jr., Com- 
pany, Englewood, N. J. The equipment, which is known 
as the Superdraft, consists of a separator, through which 
the front-end gases pass freely to the stack and from 
which the cinders are diverted by their own inertia, and 
two steam ejectors by which the cinders are picked up 
from the bottom of the smokebox and returned to the 
firebox through return pipes which pass back through 
the barrel of the boiler. 

The separator replaces all baffle plates and netting as 
customarily employed in the locomotive front end. It is 
built-up of top and bottom plates and a frame of light 
vertical members to which solid and perforated plates 
are attached by the customary key-bolt fasteners. The 
top plates is suspended from the top of the locomotive 
front end and a tight closure about the extension stack 
is effected by means of a collar which is key-bolted 
in place. The nozzle extends up through the bottom 
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plate, which is supported from the bottom of the front 
end by means of a sleeve which surrounds the nozzle 
base and by a vertical dividing plate which extends for- 
ward on the longitudinal center line of the front end, to 
which it is attached by welding. The enclosure of the 
separator back of the center line of the stack is a half 
cylinder of solid plate. The long streamlined surfaces 
in front of the center line of the stack and nozzle are 
closed with perforated plate. There are no other ob- 
structions to the flow of gases from the tube sheet. 
When the locomotive is in operation the gases and 
cinders from the tubes flow forward around the solid 
cylindrical back plate of the separator, the gases then 
being drawn through the oblique walls of perforated 
plate, while the cinders continue toward the front end 
of the smokebox in a direction approximately parallel 
to the surfaces of the netting, to fall at the bottom of 
the smokebox. Here they are picked up by steam-oper- 
ated ejectors, which blow them back through 2%-in. 
return pipes to the firebox. The return pipes pass 
through 344-in. boiler flues and terminate from /% in. 
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Location of the Separator and Ejectors in the Front End 


to 3% in. inside the rear tube sheet. A special spacer 
brick is provided in the arch just back of each tube to 
permit the cinders to fall through to the fire. 

In the performance of its primary functions of pre- 
venting the discharge of cinders from the stack and re- 
claiming the heating value of cinders which pass into 
the front end, the Superdraft equipment possesses a 
number of other advantages. Since the clearing of the 
front end is no longer a function of the drafting equip- 
ment, high gas velocities are unnecessary and the sep- 
arator itself offers very little resistance to the flow of 
gases to the stack. The relation of the cinder flow to 
the separator is such that only a small portion of the 
cinders come in contact with the screen or perforated 
plate and then parallel to the surface rather than against 
it, which materially reduces the netting wear. This also 
reduces the tendency of the netting to plug. As a fur- 
ther precaution in. this respect and also to prevent any 
water dripping from the stack getting into the front 
end a water-tight rim is placed about the edge of the 
bottom plate of the separator and any water which drips 
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How the Cinders Re-enter the Firebox 


June 24, 1933 


onto the plate drains into a water-tight well inside the 
sleeve support which surrounds the exhaust pipe. Such 
water as accumulates here is evaporated when the smoke- 
box again becomes hot. 

The high draft efficiency and elimination of cinder 
losses is said to result in a substantial increase in loco- 
motive efficiency. Other advantages are the elimina- 
tion of fire losses to railway and other adjoining prop- 
erty, reduction in the cost of cleaning ballast and greater 
comfort and cleanliness both for passengers and em- 
ployees. 


Motor Cars in 


Railway Police Service 


METHOD of railway police protection, known 
A as the “Motor Patrol,” has been developed on the 
Indiana Harbor Belt under R. J. Edgeworth, 
superintendent of police, who originated the idea and 
has brought it to a high degree of efficiency. Using a 





R. J. Edgeworth, Superintendent of Police of the Indiana Harbor Belt, 
and One of the Motor Cars Used by His Officers 


number of small gasoline railway motor cars, the police 
department of the I. H. B. has been effective in reduc- 
ing pilferage and theft. The “Motor Patrol’ was or- 
ganized two and one-half. years ago. During this time, 
the cars have been in constant use, each operating from 
18 to 24 hr. and traveling about 200 miles a day. 
Previously, train service and automobiles were used 
by the officers in patrolling the lines, and there were 
consequent delays in waiting for trains and in reaching 
many points on the line not adjacent to automobile roads. 
By using the light, flexible motor cars, it has been found 


possible to patrol the lines more effectively. The officers 


are now constantly on the right-of-way, and the prop- 
erty is afforded better protection through the ability of 
the officers to make more frequent and rapid trips over 
the line and to respond to emergency calls more quickly. 
The cars in use are of the air-cooled, two-cylinder, 
free-running, four-cycle type, which operate in both 
forward and backward directions at equal speed. For 
this special service, the cars have been equipped with 
gun cases for firearms, as well as with electric lights for 
night service, warning gongs and other safety devices. 
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Barco Ball-Check 


Reverse-Gear Joint 


LARGE majority of the power reverse gears 

A which have been applied to locomotives through- 
out the country up to the present time are equipped 

with single inlets required for air operation, whereas 
a new ruling, recently issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, specifies that all power reverse gears must 
be equipped with separate air and steam supply pipes. 
To assist railroads in meeting this requirement, the 
Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has developed 
a new joint, known as the Barco Type 7T-8T, equipped 
with a heavy forged-steel ball so that no breakage can 
occur at the threaded end, where it screws into the reverse 
gear. The casing end is provided with separate air 
and steam inlets, and a monel metal ball and ball seats 
between these two inlets. It is further provided with a 
boss into which the lubricator may be screwed, so that 
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Barco Flexible-Joint Ball-Check Reverse-Gear- Joint 





the same lubricator will lubricate the reverse gear with 
both air and steam. 

The I. C. C. requirements are that the reverse gears 
must be tested with steam at least once every 30 days, 
and this is generally understood to mean that steam must 
be shown passing into the valve chamber of the gear 
but not necessarily into the cylinders, where it would, 
to some extent, injure the packing. In the Barco 
joint design, a boss is provided into which a pet cock 
is screwed so that, in making this test, the simple opera- 
tion of opening the pet cock will indicate whether or 
not steam is passing into the valve chamber. 

The use of this joint on a power reverse gear eliminates 
the necessity of providing two separate flexible joints 
and two line check valves in the air and steam lines, as 
commonly applied. In addition, one T-fitting, required 
to accommodate the lubricator, is saved. This construc- 
tion also saves drilling and tapping the valve chamber 
for a pet cock, as the pet cock may be screwed directly 
into the boss provided for it on the Barco joint. The use 
of the Barco ball-check, reverse-gear joint, therefore, 
combines several functions in a single fitting and con- 
tributes substantially to simplify the construction and 
piping necessary to meet the new I. C. C. requirements 
covering power reverse gear installations. 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R June 10 totalled 564,546 cars, an increase of 56,312 

cars over the total for the preceding week, which had 
included a holiday, and also of 62,861 cars, or 12 per 
cent, as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. As compared with 1931 this was a decrease of 
167,863 cars. This is the fifth consecutive week in 
which carloading has exceeded last year’s figures. All 
commodity classifications except merchandise l.c.l., 
showed increases as compared with last year and all but 
coke showed increases as compared with the previous 
week. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, June 10, 1933 














Districts 1933 1932 1931 
IN Ee Fog SiGh ae tes t Bea Wiakncdcs bk 131,330 114,574 161,801 
A ae Ap ee eri 108,334 96,411 146,356 
ME = 5) 9h asa. «aie ha cia wle'ers' =wlet)sia-ess 39,352 29,983 44,948 
SEE as See nee nee nners 85,882 75,901 110,410 
1 ik «ssh, ORR eer a eee sameeren 71,891 61,250 101,548 
ee ee ee eee 78,249 78,978 106,062 
TI 5 okie Groans hk cmeecen 49,508 44,588 61,284 
Total Western Districts............. 199,648 184,816 268,894 
Webel 2 ss oo saints Sues 564,546 501,685 732,409 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 35,917 24,627 30,959 
er aa eee 15,801 15,219 18,101 
WE abel asic 5 rasan dacch odes os 87,944 66,836 106.410 
Coke ait aR tp te: shh ee We bel lw ww cele S'S 4,440 2,647 5,462 
SE Te OUNCE 955 ose: Sraaitnis- opis. heeco ane 24,352 17,074 30,546 
ene cy a REE Ree RS 9,973 3,141 27,614 
Mdse. Oa tee 167,996 176,485 218,716 
IIINEI,  ii te cocks cwicrernS rookie 218,123 195,656 294,601 
I Rg Src. oi scare epore eialiark Gade eo tanktovec ane 564,546 501,685 732,409 
beet ig ire See Ps er eee eee ee 508,234 447,412 761,084 
I tiacan:-m cid ic ntaienlars techy aanvaton 541,309 521,249 711,249 
PE cates cee eae See CeO S 531,618 515,628 754,738 
DE Ue a slociiese wrest Gates Criscienbiaiwiase 531,095 517,260 747,057 

Cumulative total, 23 weeks...... 11,415,045 12,602,148 16,854,398 


The freight car surplus on May 31 was 552,781 cars, 
a decrease of 29,175 cars as compared with the number 
on May 14. The total included 281,454 box cars, 203,- 
628 coal, 30,860 stock, and 12,910 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 10 
amounted to 40,824 cars, which was an increase over the 
previous week’s of 1,938 cars, and the index number of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics rose from 61.59 to 
65.63. This is the highest index number for the past 
thirty-four weeks. Heavy loading of grain in the west- 
ern division has been the chief factor in the very favor- 
able showing for the last two weeks. The grain in 
country elevators was the heaviest.on record for this 
time of the year and there is still over 97 million bushels 
in store, the greater part of which must be forwarded to 
make room for the new crop. Merchandise increased 
526 cars over the previous week and the index number 
rose from 68.04 to 71.98. Miscellaneous freight also 
showed a gain of 265 cars, but is still light. Lumber has 
been improving slowly but fairly steadily for the last 
nine weeks; 1,667 cars for the week was the heaviest 
loading this year and was exceeded only twice in 1932. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
_— Sh EO ie cach daiane soe anwae 40,824 18,624 
es Ml AFC oe c blaine cieaes 38,886 17,151 
NE HE ie o:c' tcticionta a Ga ewes sineus 32,361 17,760 
I ise eca ct 8 Seca a psa'oe o tones 43,686 17,640 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
SAE Ne I ae os AAs wets a e's a’ ee:scale' 785,178 400.688 
Pele SEE Sees on cntinn essa casks 956,536 478,072 


fe Sy A a eee en ree 1,104,243 643,927 
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Joint Service Proves Satisfactory 
and Economical 


Reading Transportation Company and Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines 
complete third winter of pooled Philadelphia- 
Atlantic City operations 


HE economies which can be obtained, without im- 
7 pairment of service, by the pooling of operations 

on parallel and competing motor coach lines have 
been clearly demonstrated during the last three winters 
by the Reading Transportation Company, highway sub- 
sidiary of the Reading, and the Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, motor coach operating affiliate of the Pennsyl- 
vania. The experience of these two companies in pro- 
viding motor coach service between Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Atlantic City, N. J., leaves no doubt of the savings 
which can be made by pooled operations, and proves also 
that such pooled service can be carried on, season after 
season, with harmony between the companies involved 
and without lowering the standard of motor coach serv- 
ice demanded by passengers in highly competitive 
territory. 


Heavy Volume of Traffic 


Passenger traffic between Philadelphia and the sea- 
shore of Atlantic City has long been heavy in volume. 
Originally developed by high-speed railway service, with 
departures every hour, it has been increased still further 
by the construction of excellent highways, over which 
there is a heavy movement of automobile and motor 
coach traffic. With the bulk of the passenger traffic 
movement of an interstate character—that is, from 





Pennsylvania to New Jersey and vice versa—the Phila- 
delphia-Atlantic City run has been especially attractive 
to motor bus lines since no permission to operate has to 
be secured from regulatory authorities. Thus, an un- 
usually large number of motor coach lines have been 
operating over the Philadelphia-Atlantic City highways 
for a number of years, and the nature of the competition 
—both rail and highway—and the volume of the available 
traffic has been such as to require a high frequency of 
service, with schedules virtually every hour throughout 
the day from early in the morning until late in the 
evening. 





Hourly Service Necessary 


When the Reading and the Pennsylvania began to sup- 
plement their Philadelphia-Atlantic City train service 
with motor coach service, therefore, they found it neces- 
sary to run their highway equipment on hourly schedules, 
too, in order to be at all successful in competition with 
the independent bus lines. Such frequency of service 
was amply justified during the summer months, when 
the peak of traffic is reached, with a volume of business 
sufficient to cause a high load factor on the motor coaches 
operating hourly from each terminal. During the re- 
maining months of the year, however, traffic, while sub- 
stantial, is not unusually heavy, so that the railway motor 





One of the Reading Transportation Company Motor Coaches Which Has Operated in the Philadelphia-Atlantic City Joint Service 
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coach lines, compelled to operate an hourly service in 


‘order to attract any business at all from competitive 


bus lines, were: ordinarily unable to secure adequate 
loads for their equipment. 

Until the fall of 1930, both the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines and the Reading Transportation Company 
continued to operate their regular service of 8 to 10 
scheduled round trips daily between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City. Late in that year, however, the proposal 
was made that a joint service be operated by the two 
companies, maintaining the usual hourly service, but 
relieving each company of half of the burden of bus 
mileage operated. An agreement was soon reached as 
to how the plan could be carried out, and the joint serv- 
ice has been successfully maintained during the off- 
season months ever since. : 

Under the arrangement in effect, half of the service 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City is operated by 
Reading equipment and half by Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound equipment. During the winter months, when eight 
round trips daily are operated by the two companies, the 
Reading takes care of four schedules and the Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound a like number. On May 1, with an 
increase in the service to 10 round trips daily, each 
company takes care of an additional daily round trip 
schedule. 


All Coaches Start at Reading Terminal 


All motor coaches outbound from Philadelphia, 
whether Reading or Pennsylvania Greyhound equipment, 
start from the Reading Terminal and proceed to the 
Broad Street station, since traffic regulations in Phila- 
delphia tend to slow up movements in the opposite direc- 
tion. After taking on passengers at the Reading 
Terminal, the coaches proceed to the Pennsylvania’s 
Broad Street station where the remaining Philadelphia 
passengers are loaded. The coaches then continue to 
Atlantic City, stopping there first at the Pennsylvania 
railroad station where such passengers as wish to leave 
the coaches at that point are discharged and then pro- 
ceeding to the Reading railway station where the re- 
maining passengers get off. In the reverse direction, 
for traffic moving to Philadelphia from Atlantic City, 
coaches start from the Reading station at the shore, pro- 
ceed to the Pennsylvania station and then make the run 
to Philadelphia. Inbound coaches at Philadelphia may 
stop first either at the Reading Terminal or Broad Street 
station. On the three express schedules operated daily 
from Atlantic City to Philadelphia, the first stop is made 
at the Reading Terminal and the second stop at Broad 
Street station, since faster time can be made in this 
way. On the remaining seven runs, however, the coaches 
stop first at Broad Street station and then proceed to 
the Reading Terminal. 

For convenience, and to carry out the idea of service 
“avery hour on the hour,” departure times from both 
Atlantic City and Philadelphia, as shown in th: time- 
tables of each company, are identical, although obviously 
departures from the Pennsylvania station are somewhat 
later actually than those from the Reading station. Ar- 
rival times, however, are different by five minutes in the 
timetables of the two companies. In each case, of 
course, the companies’ individual timetables show all 
schedules, whether operated by the Reading Transporta- 
tion Company or the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines. 
From the standpoint of the public, it is one service. 


Reserved Seats on All Coaches 


‘The task of handling passengers from two stations 
without inconvenience or prejudice to those in either 


station has been simplified by the fact that all seats in 
the Philadelphia-Atlantic City motor coaches are re- 
served. 

When a passenger buys a ticket, he is assigned to a seat 
and no other passenger may occupy it. Thus passengers 
who board the coach at the starting station cannot 
monopolize the choice seats, leaving the less comfortable 
ones to the passengers getting on at the second stop. 
Tickets bearing the seat numbers in the coach for each 
run are bound into books and these are divided in half, 
one half, representing the seats on one side of the coach, 
going to the Reading Transportation Company for sale 
at its ticket windows, and the other half going to the 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines for sale at the ticket 
windows of that company. 

The joint service is flexible in the extreme to ac- 
commodate sudden changes in the traffic volume. An 
open telephone line is maintained between the dispatchers’ 
and ticket offices of the two companies, so that each office 
is constantly in touch with the volume of business to be 
handled at each terminal. Similarly, each ticket office 
can arrange for seats in addition to those regularly as- 
signed to it after its own supply ot seats has been 
exhausted. Thus, the Pennsylvania Greyhound ticket 
agent calls the Reading ticket agent for additional space 
assignment when his half of the coach is sold out, and 
the same applies if the Reading side of the coach is 
sold out first. 


Service Highly Flexible 


Likewise, an unusually heavy volume of traffic, re- 
quiring the running of an extra coach, is taken care of 
without difficulty. For example, the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound ticket office may find shortly before the departure 
time of a motor coach that more seats will be required 
on the run than can be supplied by its regularly assigned 
space and the extra space released by the Reading from 
its quota. In such a case, the Pennsylvania Greyhound 
ticket agent or dispatcher advises the Reading that his 
station will require an entire coach for that schedule, 
which will be an extra, and that the Reading is free to 
sell all seats in the regular coach. In such cases, the 
extra coach is run directly from Broad Street station 
without stopping at the Reading Terminal and the regular 
coach may or may not stop at Broad Street station after 
leaving Reading Terminal, depending upon whether 
passengers with seats reserved in it are waiting at the 
second station. 

Ordinarily the extra coaches are run by the company 
whose station requires this extra space, but this is ‘not 
always true. An essential feature of the joint arrange- 
ment is that each company shall operate the same num- 
ber of revenue bus miles in each period. Thus, if during 
one week the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines operate an 
unusual number of extra coaches, piling up an excess 
of revenue motor coach miles over those operated by 
Reading equipment, extra schedules operated during the 
subsequent week, even though they may be entirely from 
the Pennsylvania Greyhound station, will be operated by 
Reading equipment. In this manner, equal division of 
the revenue bus miles operated by the two companies, 
automatically arranged for by the equal division of 
regular schedules, is provided even during seasons when 
many extra schedules have to be run. 


Division of Regular Runs 


Division of the regular schedules between the two 
companies is not on an “every other schedule” basis. 
It happens that the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines do 
not have adequate garage facilities at Atlantic City for 
the over-night storage and inspection of motor coaches, 
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while such facilities are owned by the Reading Transpor- 
tation Company, which has rather extensive motor coach 
lines in the vicinity of Atlantic City. Consequently, the 
first two schedules out of Atlantic City each morning are 
run by Reading equipment, which has tied up over-night 
at that point. The remaining schedules are divided in 
such a manner as to facilitate operations and to avoid 
unduly long layovers at either terminal. Of the schedules 
from Philadelphia, the Reading operates those leaving 
at 9 a.m., 10 a.m., 12 noon, 4 p.m. and 9 p.m., all day- 
light-saving time, while the Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines operate those at 8 a.m., 2 p.m., 3 p.m., 5 p.m., and 
7 p.m. 

In the opposite direction, the Reading Transporta- 
tion Company operates the schedules from Atlantic 
City at 7 a.m., 9 a.m., 1 p.m., 3 p.m., and 7 p.m., while 
the Pennsylvania Greyhound protects the runs at 11 a.m., 
5 p.m., 6 p.m., 9 p.m., and 11 p.m. 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City is made in exactly 
2.hours by coaches operating on the express runs, and in 
from 2 hrs. 10 min. to 2 hrs. 15 min. by coaches making 
local stops along the way. 


Savings Have Been Substantial 


The actual savings in bus miles accomplished by the 
pooling of Reading and Pennsylvania Greyhound motor 
coach service between Philadelphia and Atlantic City 
have been variable, depending upon the number of extra 
schedules which have had to be run. However, on the 
basis of winter schedules when eight round trips daily 
have been run, each company normally has saved four 
round-trips per day, or a total of 480 bus miles. This 
increases to 600 bus miles per day when the service is 
stepped up to 10 round trips daily on May 1. Ordinarily 
the joint basis of operation is discontinued during the 
summer months when the traffic volume is sufficiently 
heavy to justify the operation of hourly motor coaches 
by each company. This year, the joint service is ex- 
pected, to be terminated for the summer before the 
first of July. 


Joint Arrangement May Become Permanent 


The possibility that the joint service will be made 
permanent in the relatively near future is raised by the 
fact that the Pennsylvania and the Reading railway lines 
in southern New Jersey were recently authorized to 
consolidate, and this consolidation may be extended to 
the motor coach operations of the two railways. What- 
ever may be done, however, the joint operations of the 
Reading Transportation Company and the Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines during the past three winters have 
proved the benefits, in economy and in increasing the 
load in motor coaches operated, to be derived from 
pooling parallel and competitive operations during periods 
when the traffic is not moving in peak volume. 





The 60-mile run - 


Stewart Announces 


Three New Truck Models 


HREE new motor truck models, of one ton, one and 
7 one-half tons and two tons capacity, have been an- 

nounced by the Stewart Motor Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y. All three of the trucks are powered with six cyl- 
inder engines, the engine in the one-ton model developing 
56 h.p., that in the one and one-half ton model 62 h.p. and 
that in the two-ton model 65 h.p. Full pressure feed 
lubrication, removable cylinder heads and blocks, con- 
necting rod bearings of the integral cast-in type, and 
centrifugal water pumps and thermostats are features of 
the engines with which these trucks are equipped. 

Equipment of Engines 

The engines have carburetors of the down-draft type, 
battery type ignition with engine driven distributor, and 
single dry plate clutches, equipped with vibration damp- 
eners. The transmissions are of the unit power plant 
type, with four speeds forward and one in reverse, the 
transmissions being bolted directly to the bell housing on 
the engines. The Ross cam and lever type of steering 
gear is employed on all three models. 

The front axles are of the I-beam type, drop forged 
and with heavy knuckles, the hubs being equipped with 
Timken roller bearings. The rear axles are of the truck 
type, with single piece, heavy cast steel housing and with 
spiral bevel gear with straddled mounted pinion. The 
heavy differential is mounted on Timken roller bearings. 
The front springs are 3814 in. long and 214 in. wide, 
the bronze bushings having 34-in. diameter spring pins. 


/ 


The rear springs are 50 in. long and 2% or 3 in. wide, 
depending upon the model. Service brakes are of the 
four wheel Bendix Duo-Servo type, mechanically 
operated by the foot pedal. 


Chassis Weights and Load Space 


The wheelbase of the one-ton Stewart is 134 in., al- 
though a special wheelbase of 145 in. is available. The 
standard wheelbase of the one and one-half ton model 
is 134 in., with special wheelbases available of 145 in., 
160 in. and 176 in. The standard wheelbase of the two- 
ton model is 145 in., with special wheelbases of 160 in., 
176 in. and 190 in. provided. The chassis weights of the 
new Stewart trucks are 2,925 lb. for the one-ton model, 
3,250 Ib. for the one and one-half ton model, and 4,350 
Ib. for the two-ton model. The load space back of the 
driver’s seat on the one-ton truck is suitable for an 8-ft. 
or 9-ft. body, depending on the wheelbase, while bodies 
from 8 ft. to 12 ft. in lerigth can be used on the one and 
one-half ton truck, and bodies from 8 ft. to 14 ft. in 
length can be used on the two-ton truck. 


The New Model 44X~—- 
1% Ton Stewart 
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B. & M. Transportation Company Semi-Trailers at Freight House “A” in Boston, Mass 


oston & Maine Truck Operations 
Continue Profitable 


Traffic maintained at good volume throughout 1932—Business 
currently taxing capacity of available equipment 


the truck operations of the Boston & Maine Trans- 

portation Company, highway subsidiary of the 
Boston & Maine, continued to maintain the good record 
of previous years, showing a substantial profit. Al- 
though business last year remained at a fairly low ebb 
through the month of July and previous months, there 
was a substantial increase in the traffic volume begin- 
ning in August and reaching a peak in October, which 
gave the company a substantial margin of revenue 
over expenses. Freight traffic declined somewhat dur- 
ing the first four months of this year, but there was 
a marked increase in business in May. Although the 
figures of revenues and expenses for May, 1933, are 
not yet available, there is every indication that they will 
show a volume of traffic comparing favorably with that 
in the peak month of 1932. During May of this year, 
the chief problem of the transportation company man- 
agement was to find sufficient equipment to handle 
the available traffic. 

The accompanying tabulation shows freight revenues 
of the Boston & Maine Transportation Company, together 
with the expenses of handling this traffic, month by 
month, throughout 1932 and for the first four months 
of 1933. In the last column is the monthly tabula- 
tion of tons of revenue freight handled. 

Evidence of the rigid control of expenses which 
marks the operations of the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company is to be found in the comParison 
of monthly revenues and expenses of the motor truck 
operations. While freight revenues during 1932 ranged 
from as low as $56,317.38 to as high as $77,194.34, ex- 
penses were held to an amount less than revenues in 
every month except one—the month of June, 1932— 


| spite of the low level of general business in 1932, 
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when expenses were approximately $230 in excess of 
revenues. In each of the first four months of this 
year, likewise, revenues exceeded the expenses. 


Two Types of Truck Operation 
The truck operations of the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company are of two types. First, there are 


Freight Traffic Statistics, Boston & Maine Transportation Co. 








1932 Revenue Expenses Tons Handled 
January ...<. ee. $64,559.75 $63,256.48 18,185 
i: i 67,638.32 66,260.61 19,087 
eee 68,868.32 67,571.27 20,028 
PETE ee dseonios ertvisieteyeuiae 59,582.61 58,341.65 17,485 
eee ca oe taL iate 56,317.38 56,101.77 15,638 
MEE tenants or emis et laychesecs 59,527.98 59,757.35 16,595 
ME diviss wtiacdkictehewiae 56,340.91 56,330.29 16,045 
MI i noes Gata 70,732.10 67,293.71 20,952 
SIR? dv vio oes cere wie 75,738.85 70,428.06 24,061 
ee er er 77,194.34 73,603.77 24,090 
IROVEUIER cco siv is :cceceuqiace 64,896.70 63,434.11 19,538 
rn 61,621.25 61,560.49 17,488 

ey ee eer $783,018.51 $763,939.56 229,192 

1933 
IE. ar:c:0/s:aralerdve saw $58,609.22 $57,544.99 16,721 
BOUEGNEE  cisicicusinswes as 56,079.25 54,168.02 16,274 
LS meee reer 63,291.18 61,152.27 18,612 
PE -o5cs ening eNe euoswe 58,097.95 55,548.30 18,013 

UE ete asrersmnletice oe $236,077.60 $228,413.58 69,620 





the truck operations in replacement of train service, 
in which the transportation company is a trucking con- 
tractor of the railway, substituting truck service for 
railway service. Second, there are the commercial truck- 
ing operation of the transportation company for its own 
account. Recognizing the difficulty of keeping certain 
traffic on the railway for distances up to 100 miles, the 
Boston & Maine adopted the policy of having the trans- 
portation company engage in commercial trucking over 
distances of this sort, in cases where it appeared that 
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operations could be developed which would be profit- 
able. In a few cases, such operations were started 
largely for defensive reasons, with the expectation that 
a profitable volume of ‘traffic could be developed in 
the long run. 

The train-replacement truck operations of the trans- 
portation company are fairly general throughout the 
Boston & Maine territory. Generally speaking, trucks 
have been substituted for train service for reasons of 
economy. Savings have been accomplished by reduc- 
tions in train-miles and in overtime, by the extension 
of local freight train runs, by the closing of transfers 
and by the reduction of terminal switching and car per 
diem. In addition to the economy, good results have 
been secured also through the speeding up of the traffic 
movement. The effect of such acceleration of traffic 
has been particularly favorable in connection with the 
movement of traffic for which independent trucks com- 
pete with the railway. 


Truck Lines Radiate from Concentration Points 


Virtually all the truck lines on which Boston & 
Maine railroad freight is carried radiate from concen- 
tration points, the most important of which are Boston, 
Mass., Lawrence and Holyoke. At Boston, there is 
the greatest concentration of truck equipment used by 
the transportation company. This includes a fleet of 
trucks, tractors and semi-trailers which is engaged in 
the transfer of freight to and, in one case, from con- 
necting lines; in “ferry-car” service by trucks to and 
from industries in the suburban areas; and in hauling 
freight in both directions between Boston and stations 
within a 15-mile radius of the city. 

The kinds of truck service performed at Lawrence 
are similar to those at Boston, except that there is no 
transfer to or from connecting lines. On account of 
the nature of the work performed at Lawrence, no 
semi-trailers are used, only motor trucks being in 
service. Boston & Maine railroad freight is handled 
on fixed truck routes centering at Lawrence, and “ferry 
truck” service is provided to 14 industries within a 
four-mile radius. 

At the Holyoke concentration point, there are ex- 
tensive truck operations which serve 3 stations and 16 
industries in Holyoke and 3 stations and 6 industries 
in Springfield, which is 8 miles distant. Both Holyoke 
and Springfield receive and forward a number of 
through-merchandise cars, so that there is a consider- 
able freight movement by truck between the two sta- 
tions. Outbound freight originating at the smaller 
stations in this district is trucked to whichever of the 


two larger stations has available the better outbound . 


merchandise car service. Smaller truck concentration 
points, at which railroad freight is handled, are lo- 
cated at Salem, Mass., Dover, N. H., Biddeford, Me., 
Rochester, N. H., Lowell, Mass., Manchester, N. H., 
Goffstown, Lakeport, White River Junction, Vt., Clare- 
mont Junction, N. H., Keene, Fitchburg, Mass., Gard- 
ner, Greenfield and North Adams. 


Method of Operation 


The operations at each concentration point are quite 
similar. Trucks leave the concentration point in the 
morning with freight unloaded from cars which have 
arrived during the previous night, and return in the 
afternoon with freight which has originated at stations 
on the truck routes and which is forwarded in freight 
cars the same evening. One daily truck trip is made 
on the longer routes, on which the volume of traffic is 
relatively light, while two or more trips are made on 


the shorter routes where the volume of traffic is greater. 
Extra trucks handle overflow traffic when necessary. 

In two cases highway service has completely replaced 
railroad service. The first is at Belmont, N. H., located 
at the end of a five-mile branch line. Since August, 
1930, express traffic and all freight, carload and l.c.l., 
has been handled by motor truck between Belmont and 
Lakeport, a distance of seven miles by highway. The 
second complete substitution was made in June, 1931, 
on the New Boston branch, which is a five-mile line 
in New Hampshire. L.c.l. freight, express and mail 
are trucked to and from Manchester, a distance of 15 
miles. Carload freight is trucked to and from Goffs- 
town, seven miles from New Boston. 

At the present time the transportation company is 
operating over more than 700 miles of highway in 
performing this truck service for the railway. In its 
commercial trucking operations, for its own account, the 
transportation company operates equipment over 296 
miles of highway. 


Contracts for Equipment 


The Boston & Maine Transportation Company owns 
no trucking equipment, but contracts with independent 
trucking concerns, for the trucks, tractors and semi- 
trailers used. These concerns have contracts or agree- 
ments with the transportation company, and with all 
of them the transportation company’s business either 
constitutes the major portion of their activities or takes 
precedence over any other business which they may 
do. Two trucking concerns furnish 80 per cent of the 
equipment used by the transportation company, and 
with each of them the railway subsidiary is the largest 
account. The trucking equipment is used interchange- 
ably on both railroad freight and transportation com- 
pany fréight, with the result that freight of both types 
may be loaded on the same truck. One of the trucks 
may stop at the freight station in a town to unload 
and load railroad freight, and then may go to a store 
or mill in the same town to pick up or deliver trans- 
portation company freight. By this means, the greatest 
possible utilization of equipment is accomplished. 

Up to the present time the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company has played no part in the provision 
of pick up and delivery service for l.c.l. freight, as 
now provided by the Boston & Maine on railroad traffic 
between certain points. The truck service necessary to 
accomplish this pick up and delivery work has been 
arranged for directly by the Boston & Maine with 
trucking contractors. However, a change in this pro- 
cedure is now anticipated. 

On account of the efficient manner in which it has 
performed truck service for the railroad and has de- 
veloped traffic for its own account, and because of the 
consistently profitable volume of business which it has 
secured—to say nothing of the savings in operating ex- 
penses which it has made possible by the reduction in 
train service on the railway—the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company is considered to be one of this coun- 
try’s outstanding examples of successful railroad-truck 
operation. 


FLOWERING PLANTS to the number of 45,000 have been dis- 
tributed this spring by the greenhouses of the Canadian National 
at Moncton, N. B.; these greenhouses serving the stations of the 
system in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. This number is 5,000 above the total,of shipments made 
last year, the enthusiasm of the station agents and their wives 
being such that every year shows an increase in the number of 
plants sent out. Geraniums are the most in demand. 
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Rail Wage Cut Postponed 


at Administration Request 


Eastman, acting unofficially, obtains 
agreement between carrier and 
labor representatives 


Efforts of the railways to obtain a fur- 
ther reduction in wages have again been 
postponed, at the request of the Adminis- 
tration, expressed to the managements and 
the railway labor organizations by Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who is also 
federal co-ordinator of transportation but 
in this instance acted unofficially on behalf 
of President Roosevelt. 

The railroad managers and the railroad 
labor executives on June 21 entered into 
an agreement. under which the arrangement 
by which 10 per cent is being deducted 
from the pay checks of employees will be 
extended from October 31, 1933, until June 
30, 1934, and under which the date on which 
either party can submit a notice in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, indicating a desire to change 
the basic rates of pay, will be extended 
from June 15, 1933, to February 15, 1934. 
Under this agreement the railroads will 
surrender for a period of 8 months their 
right to seek a further reduction in em- 
ployee compensation, and the employees 
will surrender for an equal period of time 
their opportunity to secure an elimination 
of the present 10 per cent deduction. The 
notice given by the railroads on June 15 
of an intention to seek a 22% per cent 
reduction in the basic rates of pay will be 
cancelled. 

“This agreement has been reached be- 
cause both the railroads and the employees 
wish to do nothing which would in ary 
way embarrass or threaten the present policy 
of the Administration,” Mr. Eastman said 
in making the announcement. They realize 
that the government has now embarked 
upon a wholly new policy designed to 
promote business and industrial activity 
and to further the general welfare. They 
appreciate that until the results of this 
policy can be more clearly determined, it 
will be difficult to deal wisely with this 
wage controversy, and that-the active 
prosecution of such a controversy at the 
present time might have a most disturbing 
and unsettling effect. Neither side re- 
linquishes in any way its views as to what 
the wages should be, but they have agreed 
to a postponement of the controversy out 
of deference to what they believe to be 
the desire and policy of the Administration, 
and in the general public interest. 

“This agreement has been reached vol- 
untarily in a spirit of cooperation, and I 


desire to express my very wholehearted 
appreciation of the attitude of both parties. 
They have been reasonable and amicable 
and they merit the commendation of the 
country.” 

Last fall the efforts of the railways to 
take up the question were postponed at 
the request of President Hoover but the 
10 per cent reduction which had been in 
effect since February 1, 1932, was extended 
for another six months on condition that 
the railroads should not re-open the subject 
until June 15. Notices proposing the addi- 
tional 12% per cent reduction were issued 
last week by the conference committee 
representing the railways of which W. F. 
Thiehoff, general manager, eastern lines, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, is chairman. 
In announcing his proposal to confer with 
representatives of the railroads and of 
labor on June 19 Mr. Eastman pointed out 
that this would not be done in his capacity 
as federal co-ordinator of transportation, 
for the law gives the co-ordinator -no 
authority over wage controversies, but 
would be done “unofficially in the hope of 
promoting results which will be in the 
general public interest.” He met on Tues- 
day morning with the railroad conference 
committee headed by Mr. Thiehoff and in 
the afternoon with the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. On Wednesday 
he held short conferences with them again 
and the agreement was announced in the 
evening. 

It was agreed that the members of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association will 
recommend the approval of the agreement 
by the appropriate representatives of the 
employees members of their respective 
organizations in accordance with the laws 
of said organizations and that upon re- 
ceiving such approval will thereupon notify 
the Conference Committee of Managers 
that its agreement has been so approved 
and is in full force and effect. 

It was further agreed that unless the 
agreement is approved as provided on or 
before July 12 the parties signatory will 
meet on that date for conference as pro- 
vided in the notices served by the railroads 
represented by the Conference Committee 
of Managers. 


St. Louis Traffic Club Elects Officers 


The following officers have been elected 
by the St. Louis Traffic Club for one 
year: President, Alex M. Field, traffic 
manager of the Wrought Iron Range Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., and the Southern 
Malleable Iron Company, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; vice-presidents, J. R. Hundley, F. P. 
Zimmerman, R. C. Trovillion, D. A. 
Noonan and W. C. Bergmann; secretary, 
Sherman E. Wilson; and treasurer, A. H. 
Killinger. 
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Calumet Sag W aterway 
Is Found Unjustified 


Special board of army engineers has 
rendered unfavorable report 
on the project 

The special board of army engineers, 
which had been appointed to investigate 
the proposed improvement of the Calumet 
Sag channel, near Chicago, to provide a 
connection for waterway traffic from the 
mouth of the Calumet river at Lake Michi- 
gan to the Illinois deep waterway, has re- 
ported unfavorably on this project. Ac- 
cording to a notice of this unfavorable 
report, issued by the War Department, 
“The board is unable to find transportation 
savings which alone would justify the 
federal expense: for the immediate con- 
sumation of such a plan. It concludes that 
justification requires substantial support 
from local interests. It recognizes that a 
considerable time is likely to be required 
for the crystallization of such support. The 
board recommends a moderate improvement 
of the Calumet-Sag channel as what it 
conceives to be a first step in the possible 
consumation of the more comprehensive 
and satisfactory plan.” 

This project had for its purpose the 
deepening and widening of the Calumet- 
Sag channel, a sanitary drainage channel 
constructed by the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict, together with certain other connecting 
streams for the purpose of providing a 
waterway cut-off to avoid the much longer 
route through the main channel of the 
Sanitary District and the Chicago river. 
This project was strenuously contested by 
the railways owing to the enormous ex- 
pense in which they would be involved for 
the raising and replacement of bridges, for 
in addition to an estimated cost of $82,282,- 
000 for the channel improvements, it was 
estimated that it- would be necessary to 
expend $132,372,000 for the adjustment of 
35 railway bridges and other facilities 
owned by 20 different carriers. 


State Refusal to Permit Surcharges 
Found Discriminatory 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report finding that the refusal 
of state authorities to permit the applica- 
tion to intrastate traffic of surcharges cor- 
responding to those maintained on inter- 
state traffic, in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, 
and Ohio results in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. Similar pro- 
ceedings in Minnesota and Wisconsin have 
been discontinued because the railroads did 
not wish to proceed. 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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Region, road and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany......... ee 


Boston & Maine...........1933 

1932 

N. Y., New H. & Hartf.. —— 
3 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... a 
193 
Del., Lack. & Western.....1933 
“ee : 1932 
Erie (incl. Chi, & Erie). ...1933 
3 


1932 
Grand Trunk Western.....1933 


1932 
Lehigh Valley ........c0. 1933 
1932 
Michigan Central ..... eooce 


1932 
New York Central.........1933 


1932 
New York, Chi. & St. L....1933 


932 
Pere Marquette .......... 1933 
1932 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 1933 
1932 
 nicanees usnesien 1933 
1932 

Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1933 
1932 
Big Four Lines............ 1933 
1932 
Central of New Jersey....1933 
1932 
Chicago & Eastern IIl...... 1933 
ante 1932 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.....1933 
1932 
omg Foland ..ccccccsescceltan 
: 1932 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1933 
1932 
Reading ........ cocccccccelean 
1932 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake ee 
19 


Norfolk & Western........1933 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........1933 
1 


Central of Georgia...... ooeleee 
1932 
Ill. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.)1933 
1932 
Louisville & Nashville. .....1933 


1932 
Seaboard Air Line........1933 
1932 
Southern ........ on wenae . -1933 
1932 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western. ....1933 


, 1932 
Chicago Great Western....1933 

: : 1932 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1933 


; 1932 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1933 
1932 

Great Northern ........... 1933 
; 1932 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1933 
A Ceeeeeerner 1932 
Northern Pacific .......... 1933 
1932 

Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1933 
1932 


Central Western Region: 
DE Neecesusssseusessseal 
1932 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1933 
id Sf EEE ooo 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy......1933 
1932 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1933 


Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1932 
Denver & R. G. Wn.......1933 


1932 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake. “aes 
3 

Oregon Short Line........1933 

1932 

Southern Pacific—Pacific psd 


Eh scnneewnwene-ee er 

SG aa 1933 

: 1932 

Southwestern Region: 

Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe........ 1933 
1932 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1933 
1932 

Missouri Pacific ....... .+ +1933 


1932 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1933 


1932 
St. Louis Southwestern food 


Average 
miles of 


operated 


road 
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RAILWAY AGE June 24, 1933 
Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of April, 1933, 
Ton-miles (thousands) Average number 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles - a. of locomotives on line 
ross. e 
Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- Per cent 
Train- an (thou- cent locomotives and non- ice- _ serv- unserv- 
miles helper Light sands) loaded andtenders revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
104,198 108,947 7,643 2,860 67.1 143,783 44,831 61 50 44.9 22 
123,496 129,690 8,536 3,334 65.0 175,087 57,437 68 58 45.8 ? Ne 
232,659 263,043 22,326 7,528 68.2 398,627 139,405 123 163 57.1 os ] 
277,774 314,555 27,872 8,889 67.3 473,862 169,744 146 144 49.7 ; 
294,145 358,427 14,807 9,204 65.1 486,899 164,905 229 128 35.9 7. 
349,515 415,334 21,081 11,173 62.9 613,026 216,067 216 127 37.1 1 
168,498 221,442 22,957 5,322 62.0 323,330 139,571 253 29 10.3 170 
217,901 288,596 31,180 6,983 58.7 447,967 199,712 250 27 9.8 = Gr 
309,837 341,608 38,523 9,799 65.4 551,856 202,042 202 67 25.0 4 
346,538 380,757 47,679 11,216 65.1 658,838 267,013 210 56 21.1 oan 
557,858 576,061 45,026 22,810 62.7 1,374,681 498,424 300 193 39.2 4 
635,576 660,874 57,314 26,833 61.4 1,635,410 598,940 345 146 my “s 
182,400 183,616 1,188 4,583 60.5 269,593 86,246 79 73 4 c pl 
191,395 192,934 1,481 4,672 61.7 269,326 89,988 99 50 33. : 
330,832 344,754 29,508 9,994 62.6 590,628 216,526 172 145 45.7 4 
380,940 401,951 38,609 11,460 62.5 703,988 287,423 202 143 41.4 a 
341,006 341,341 8,492 10,507 59.7 614,971 190,520 138 71 34.0 : 
374,442 374,445 4 11,274 60.7 640,83 202,822 128 80 38.4 . 
1,192,958 1,272,873 77,780 45,179 59.8 2,749,652 1,041,832 536 623 53.7 one 
1,395,161 1,496,801 86,552 51,235 59.8 3,158,234 1,242,367 639 607 48.7 
404,989 5,385 4,517 12,826 60.9 747,81 252,958 123 106 46.5 o 
445,481 457,742 4,883 13,272 60.6 763,389 248,161 156 86 9 3 
290,786 306,450 2,706 6,832 58.7 436,225 157,781 121 56 ane : 
296,234 . 303,976 2,656 6,562 58.8 409,369 148,618 135 41 23.3 a 
46,038 46,877 679 1,835 56.8 155,871 85,068 27 44 62.3 ‘ 
55,028 56,002 673 2,327 58.0 195,979 107,377 50 35 41.1 as 
472,965 476,918 8,480 14,106 63.2 799,658 249,600 181 167 47.9 rt 
499,915 510,744 10,902 15,207 62.2 858,199 258,171 224 148 39.7 
1,080,344 1,306,686 134,667 31,840 60.9 2,056,638 856,897 721 575 44.4 207 
1,280,375 1,467,562 144,927 35,811 60.2 2,341,545 993,022 901 448 3 ( 
508,670 529,975 12,446 14,781 61.6 928,392 387,324 261 187 41.6 +4 
584,076 601,276 11,739 15,522 60.4 965,574 401,595 231 186 44.6 ro 
123,126 134,376 22,056 3,825 56.6 261,766 117,345 117 61 34.0 y* 
146,801 180,139 24,739 4,996 55.3 351,295 161,749 116 62 oy ry 
153,980 154,169 2,382 2,934 61.5 184,960 72,812 69 97 58. = 
150,100 151,037 2,219 3,040 62.5 180,603 69,688 87 76 46.8 rs 
64,658 64,674 968 1,500 60.3 114,798 54,642 74 14 a o 
58,508 59,602 2,445 1,314 57.6 95,222 42,899 85 5 . 7 
28,504 29,242 12,301 270 52.5 20,125 7,645 29 18 oe ; 
37,287 38,591 14,132 422 52.7 31,312 12,15 41 6 if 640 
2,203,055 2,443,422 239,229 74,601 61.4 4,826,119 2,007,478 1,629 869 34.8 35 
2,490,673 2,814,837 272,009 86,226 61.1 5,654,292 2,388,312 2,165 386 15.1 ta 
343,197 371,213 36,449 9,034 58.5 640,554 289,662 291 95 24.6 o. 
431,265 466,380 44,781 11,509 57.4 840,856 388,759 305 100 24.8 
9 56 
660,828 694,733 27,052 27,417 55.0 2,284,324 1,200,641 530 164 23.6 25 
700,096 729,613 22,762 26,775 54.4 2,236,191 1,170,450 548 102 15.8 or 
465,346 480,023 19,214 17,122 60.8 1,293,483 652,610 426 58 11.9 a 
482,326 499,952 22,141 17,138 58.8 1,354,053 675,648 450 32 6.5 
96 
582,300 583,847 7,817 12,118 58.6 655,101 202,311 352 127 26.6 
595,688 598,226 8,319 12,561 61.9 672,181 228,303 379 101 ty 92 
191,215 192,374 3,009 4,208 - 68.8 222,220 81,366 85 55 39.5 ae 
189,829 191,610 3,006 4,279 66.7 230,483 85,337 95 51 — ‘i 
1,101,837 1,114,153 19.016 25,292 59.5 1,620,244 618,162 620 328 og ae 
1,134,024 1,145,675 18,778 26,609 60.7 1,646,898 612,632 745 194 20. + 
780,019 822,638 17,370 16,280 59.3 1,074,848 465.695 353 345 49.4 one 
830,947 876,950 22,048 16,661 58.2 1,118,293 487,885 464 246 34.6 . 
474.824 492,197 3,154 11,309 61.5 666,997 221,999 236 60 20.3 = 
499,235 507.550 4,454 11,134 62.2 642,773 212,299 267 31 ee p.. 
1,012.761 1,025,717 18.552 23,934 66.2 1,283,771 466,340 725 191 = pad 
1,032,592 1,043,144 18,738 23,643 65.8 1,274,143 460,236 710 226 24.1 2 
236 
790,619 825,693 20,109 20,146 63.6 1,171,041 392,851 583 242 29.3 23 
852,962 888,435 17,471 20,141 63.1 1,140,787 382,685 643 165 20.4 = 
187,588 188,452 15,394 5,614 58.5 348,778 116,971 60 41 9 H 
186,349 186,519 - 15,746 6,186 61.0 366,451 126,078 63 51 44. - 
1,021,089 1,078,014 52,274 + 26,427 61.6 1,639,655 640.026 720 188 og! 4 
1,074,022 1,128,813 54,225 26,809 61.6 1,616,969 616.724 746 165 2 3 . 
185,793 192,429 7,505 3,795 69.3 219,320 87,082 139 35 ee a 
200,863 207,231 8,326 3,872 67.6 213,940 83,448 144 29 16. a 
498,671 502,378 12,758 14,522 69.5 862,298 377.382 471 139 gd ben 
533,561 537,722 15,327 15,095 66.8 880,394 367,289 477 145 23.4 4 
306.492 310,415 1.909 6,593 66.6 375,238 156,684 132 44 og a 
333,739 338,349 3,208 7,043 66.1 381,958 145,865 149 50 25.4 a 
425,837 452,576 29,548 12,900 71.7 723,022 309,606 393 128 os ia 
440,454 464.165 28,548 13,220 73.8 715,671 295,371 372 144 es - 
116,952 121,197 7,026 $,123 71.4 174.189 69,820 76 43 ye = 
136,395 140,767 8,881 3,157 71.6 172,684 68,456 99 32 24. 
5.7 7 
,989 167,903 1,062 3.480 57.5 221,153 71,829 57 48 45. 
199°923 188,467 1,014 3,733 53.8 245.494 75,674 90 20 aed Rp . 
1,233,614 1,330,754 48,011 33,465 65.0 1,957,570 645,053 667 270 a 
1,292,998 1,390,626 55,825 36,463 62.7 2,171,117 689,826 717 208 aoa = 
"048,161 976,154 26,167 23,506 60.2 1,386,347 548,513 444 155 7 
927,305 951,921 24,087 23,899 62.4 1,316,892 533,554 490 116 . Rs: 
908,100 924,145 6,366 20.128 58.5 1,232,844 427,157 454 156 4 saa 
1,011,307 1,031,577 4,781 22,927 58.8 1,389,609 475,969 532 134 20.1 re 
"153.258 166,328 16.838 4,509 68.8 258.139 103,510 195 41 ae be 
154,387 165,950 15,542 4,534 67.4 257,733 98,690 206 = Jay ; 
129,078 143.643 16,141 3,837 71.4 212,325 80,286 71 36 . ms 
136.256 150,320 16,060 4.019 68.8 222,213 80,499 87 + = 4 
200,146 208,586 13,517 5,028 65.1 295.106 109,346 137 54 4 4 
202.448 208,489 10,842 5,437 68.7 307.843 115,998 157 21 a. om 
838.554 892.653 88,042 25.880 63.0 1,558,647 494,825 513 385 ie +3 
1,042,797 1,111,294 104,935 30,580 60.1 1.891,891 578,238 576 364 94 ya 
"678.775 700,800 34,672 23,691 64.2 1,375,452 471,041 358 117 tt pa 
699,550 715,530 27,210 26,620 65.2 1,496,407 499,272 390 71 15. 2 
24 
82,505 86,506 2,559 4,484 59.9 274.727 100,813 92 32 25.9 
188°990 193,934 2.542 4,911 61.5 309,703 125,343 104 28 ae = 
331,682 333,573 4,736 8,245 61.4 477.856 166.520 153 78 ; - 
332,949 334,775 5,610 8,627 58.6 525,848 184.178 162 61 5 B 
929°558 956,807 21,447 25,054 62.1 1.527.110 549,051 410 Lew +e — 
095.028 1,010,586 21.620 26,110 62.0 1,545,458 534,519 470 14 es ion 
i i ere a a 
5 565,052 5.763 12.5 4 Ay A ; x. : 
ie im He te 3) eae OR} OE 
85,745 188,423 2,54 4, ‘ . 5 5 
Tene & tow Gdleane...... 1933 432,068 432.460 6,593 9.697 62.7 557.884 184.907 216 25 30.6 51 
cme -ayiggueeemeie: 1932 472.095 472.918 4,838 10.255 62.1 598,859 204.973 231 : a4 + 
Texas & Pacific 1933 240,342 240,342 1.637 7.309 59.8 452,878 154,117 187 $ os? 56 
areal 1932 264,642 264,642 1,521 6,900 53.2 458.564 128,998 177 2 28. 
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Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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3, Compared with April, 1932, f i 
’ , for Roads with Annual Operatin 
Average number Gross P 8 Reven ues Above $25 000,000 
_ of freight cars on line ton- N 
. miles per Gro - 
Per train- ton-miles Net pa Net = es 
od cent hour, ex- per ton- miles t c miles coal per mo- 
un- cluding train-mile, miles inn ‘tes per 1,000 gross tive- 
2 serv- locomo- excluding per loaded = SS as eS 
6 Region, road and year Home  Forei T ice- tives and locomotives train- car- ll il — a ond 
: New edad taitens ign otal able tenders andtenders mile mile day day jd fr pons ; hse = 
1 oston & Albany..........1933 4,629 2 cto 
5 1932 3°95 829 7,458 39.4 22,093 1,380 430 15.7 2 
: ine... ie 1 oto we oe me ee es 
1 cS é % » , 18. ; 
! Nv New Ha tent. Bs ie Gah Hae HE ae ee fo Bl Be Beh Es 
d are Rerion: 1932 16,074 10,288 26,362 7.6 25,012 934 S61 17.9216 18.5 2,684 113 34.8 
4 tee Oe ae: Be eee eee 828 26.2 ae ge ae 
1,664 2, ' : 315 
7 ee ee ee an a ae ne 
ie (i : , 281 8 ; . : , 2 . 2 22 7 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1933 35,869 ix’eas rer - ae oo 771 23.8 385 348 8917 143 33:6 
wilt 1932 36309 10716 47°08 42 39°67)  fs93 893 219 357 26.0 7,173 99 42.0 
; runk Western.....1933 5'649 6826 12478 194 37°€73 2,573 942 22.3 425 31.0 8,620 105 «48.8 
5 , 1932 4430 -8'249«412°679 «10. , 473 18.8 230 20.2 2,867 106 
Lehigh Valley.............1933 19,849 4.018 237867 207 31°304 1985 470 19.3 237 19.9 2,937 109 #8 
aia 1932 22,450 4, é . , , 654 21.7 302 22.3 ‘ 
: Michigan Const. AB HERE aa, ee ea at tee St Eg Tes 
: aap is a win win wen 3 Sse 803 559 18.1 145 13.4 3,237 118 55.7 
: ork Central.........1983 81,634 54642 136276 27:0 36560 2°05 «873, «281285 S SS Sgs 89 613 
Stan Waet a 1932 81,548 68,972 150,520 15.0 35,209 22 873 23.1 255185 5,495 99 38.8 
ah, Chi. @ St. L..188s 1579 «Ses iste ade 2,264 890 24.2 275 19.0 6,543 101 42.4 
swe Hhogee iia teas Sass deans 2 ent tik Sep dy HGS in 
beeeeepeeee : 17,127 2. 33. 4,983 105 3.7 
eee oe eee ee a ee 
ease +“ 062 24,818 32.6 48,771 3,386 "3122 + 7 
1932 18,608 5 , , 1,848 46.4 114 4.3 12.265 5 299 
Wabash 1933 18° 8, 24816 24.3 45,167 3,561 —:1.95 4 er aes 2.2 
eich Sisnatnteecipalll 18,119 7,135 25.254 5.3 35.2091: =] 2 FS # te & 
2 ° % ’ 1,69 22.1 
Central Eastern Region: i933, 19328 «77104 ease «ks eas] «OyysiasOaDsiaetCtCiSCS?CLS 40D 
altimore & Ohio..........1933 97,770 15,321 ' , Fj : 
ann 321 113,091 16.1 25,785 1,904 7 
. 2 1932 96,218 15. 87 ’ ’ 93 26.9 253 15.4 4,546 7 
Dig Poor Line... Mee Hay THe Us Me tee hte 
Central of N 1932 23,068 16,317 39,385 14.6 29.685 1653 761 262 331 205 4633 120 40.4 
ral of New Jersey.....1933 17,919 S.161 23,080 27.1 26,621 2,126 Se = a te Ur 6S 
: , 5,861 2 ; : . oY. 8 5,653 13 7 
Chicago & Eastern THREE TE? REL ARSE BBE Bisse Fuge 70 24 eA 
nists ma ff fe ee ee Ct 73 248 299 196 2585 136 31.4 
gin, Jo iet & Eastern....1933 9,825 32455 13,280 24:0 15'931 4 464 22.9 282 19.7 2,474 147 31.3 
Seun Blend 1933 — 3,625 13,232 10.1 13,748 1,628 733 306 198 $5 3198 132 ye 
reteeeeeeees 3,825 18 5,690 706 268 28. a3. 
: 1932 774 , 8 28.3 67 4.5 
Pennsylvania System......1933 253,821 38621 202442 9.6 31772 2,191 326 © - 28.8 86 $7 1022319374 
Reading 1932 250,281 45,974 296,255 6.6 32,136 2,270 959 377 369 139 7386 139 a5.8 
ceeeveccecccesens f 1424 46,362 20. ; : . ; 127 40. 
Sicitiidiiaaieis 1932 38091 7104 457798 “68 dssto0 oso «Sot 338 83S OSD 142 $82 
Chesapeake & Ohio........1933 47.752 8,213 $5,965 17 49.006 3.457 L817 43.8 715 , , a 
8866, ; 3, ; 29.7 7 
Norfolk & Western........ 1933 41,629 204.8833 82 atsrt «278002 gS 125442 $9 386 
icici Milne, 1932 41,848 3,852 45.700 ‘8 40,779 2,807 1401 30.4 403 B12 9°993 is 34.4 
Atlantic Coast Line......- 1933 27.903 6,888 34,791 18.9 20714 1,125 347 16.7 194 198 . ae 
E 54 6,618 i . =o . y 1,311 8 
Central of Georgia..... ++ 1933 7,229 1,881 3 10 246 30°397 162 406 193 = 19.2 1,479 117 at 
f ,878 1,534 ’ , =v 2102 : 22.4 1,425 3 6.5 
Mil. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.).1933 55.232 12,330 67'862 37 58/030 1'470 Saya sar . 1,497 130 aaa 
Sasi 1932 55,592 11,644 67.236 16.6 23,883 1,45 — = — 2 fe Se BS 
ouisville & Nashville.....1983 33490 '6S26 Crees aoa 20703 «G8 © gore st 88) Sousa. 
Secu Ate thes 1932 55,317 6,229 61,546 16.2 20,246 1.346 > mt 3 its fee i 43 
ard Air Line........1988 120926 $624 i8ss0 so 23009 «140s «46819899 B3.Ssd02,sd22 87 
Southern 1932 15,175 5,386 20,561 5.5 20/885 1.288 = 2. = mw imy. 
ere ee ee ee a 49,649 18.0 20,883 1,268 46 . - ’ 29 of 57.3 
Reateneen Sector 1932 43856 221322 66,178 13.7 20,341 1.234 a (Ciks 0 ssiigdSi0DsiSC(tiCS 
Chi. & North Western....1933 46,044 15,906 61,950 9.7. 22,872 1,481 497 5 - 
sides ae 1932 45,803 16.803 62.606 63 19.644 1, —=— ao 2 ft ff FF 
icago Great Western....1983 “4364 2624 6988 1nd 32712 11889 624 oss aS 4 i fa 
as tite 1932 Sot 3'597,- 8348 «1nd «33412 «ee «= 77d 803Ss OSS TSO 
, Milw., St. P. & Pac..1933 61.630 12077 73607 43 da806 «lone = Gara?) 8) 899 2a 
“_’ ©. 1932 63,997 11,254 73,251 3.2 22:737 ‘1,506 7 we Pe 6BSelUlleeUlUM CS 
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Century of Progress Fair 


Stimulates Train Travel 


Heavy movement of passengers into 
Chicago followed opening 
of the Exposition 


A heavy movement of passengers into 
Chicago, particularly on June 17 and 1s, 
has followed the opening of the Century 
of Progress Exposition. While the ex- 
position is the main objective of travelers, 
the increase in travel is also encouraged by 
the low railroad rates in effect, and a gen- 
eral improvement in business. This increase 
is prevalent on all of the railroads entering 
Chicago and originates in practically all 
parts of the United States, with the eastern 
territory furnishing the major portion of 
the business. This is reflected especially 
in the movements over the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

The New York Central on June 18, car- 
ried 3,597 visitors to Chicago, the Ex- 
position Flyer of the Michigan Central 
operating in six sections and carrying 
1,162 passengers, and the Wolverine in 
four sections carrying 819 passengers, the 
Commodore Vanderbilt of the New York 
Central in three sections carrying 658 
passengers, and the Lake Shore Limited in 
two sections carrying 380 passengers. 
Other regular New York Central trains 
carried 1,140 passengers into Chicago on 
that day in addition to a special party of 
900 persons from Elkhart, Ind. 

The business over the Pennsylvania was 
of equal size, this railroad operating 13 of 
its trains in 30 sections into Chicago on 
June 17 and 18. On june 17, the Liberty 
Limited, the Steel City Express, the Chi- 
cago Daylight Express, and the Atlantic 
Express were each operated in two sec- 
tions while the Gotham Limited was oper- 
ated in three sections. In addition, a spe- 
cial train of 12 cars carried a special party 
of 500 from New York. On June 18, the 
Pennsylvania Limited and the Fort Dear- 
born arrived in three sections each, while 
the Liberty Limited, the Chicago Nite Ex- 
press, the Gotham Limited, the Steel City 
Express, the Atlantic Express and the 
Manhattan Express, arrived in two sec- 
tions. 

The Baltimore & Ohio operated the 
Capitol Limited in two sections into Chi- 
cago on June 4 and 5, three sections on 
June 11, two sections on June 13 and 15, 
and three sections on June 18. On June 25, 
the Capitol Limited is scheduled to operats 
in four sections while on June 17 a single 
section carried 208 passengers from Chi- 
cago to the east. 

This increase in passenger traffic is fur- 
ther reflected on the Chicago & North 
Western, on which the number of pas- 
sengers per day on six trains coming into 
Chicago between June 1 and June 9 in- 
creased 88 per cent. The trains involved 
are the Portland Rose, the Los Angeles 
Limited, the Corn King Limited, the Col- 
umbine, and the North Western Limited. 
Between May 15 and June 10 a total of 
80 extra sleeping cars were operated be- 
tween Oakland, Cal., and Chicago. On 
June 17 and 18 the West Coast Limited, 
the North Western Limited, and the Col- 
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umbine each arrived in Chicago in two 
sections. 

On other railroads entering Chicago 
heavy movements also occurred. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific on 
June 16, 17 and 18, handled 12 special 
parties of 1,338 people into Chicago. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe on June 
7-9 operated a special train carrying 460 
people from Texas. The Illinois Central 
on June 19 ran three special trains carry- 
ing people from Dallas, Texas. 


Railroads Modify Gold Clause 
in Bonds 


Taking cognizance of Public Resolution 
No. 10 passed recently by Congress various 
railroads have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
modify the “gold clause” in recently 
authorized bond issues to make it subject 
to the provisions relating to the discharge 
of the obligations in any coin or currency 
which at the time may be legal render. 


1. C. C. Appropriation Fixed at 
$5,190,000 


The appropriations for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the coming 
fiscal year were fixed at $5,190,000 in the 
independent offices appropriation bill passed 
by both houses of Congress just before ad- 
journment. The House bill provided $5,- 
040,900 and the Senate increased it by 
$150,000 at the request of shippers to allow 
for holding more hearings away from 
Washington. The larger figure was ac- 
cepted after the bill had gone to conference. 


Railway Employment Increased in May 


An increase of 11,623 in the number of 
railway employees took place between the 
middle of April and the middle of May, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly compilation. The num- 
ber in May was 937,103, a decrease of 
12.02 per cent as compared with the num- 
ber in May, 1932. Under the emergency 
transportation act just passed by Congress 
this number for May is the one that may 
not be reduced as a result of any action 
taken by the federal coordinator or regional 
coordinating committees. 


Katy Has Two Record Excursions 


More than 1,200 Texas school children 
were carried on two excursions operated 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas to Austin 
as a means of enabling the boys and girls 
to see their State Capitol, inspect the 
university and visit state officers. One 
special ran from Fort Worth, 199 miles, 
on June 3, and another from Dallas, 210 
miles, on May 20, which also carried chil- 
dren from Dénison, Bells, Whitewright, 
Greenville, Royse City, Rockwall, Garland, 
Waxahachie and Highland Park. The out- 
standing feature of these educational tours, 
which elicited widespread interest, was the 
fact that many parents permitted their 
children to travel unaccompanied, except 
by a few teachers. For many of the 
children on each of the excursions, a trip 
to Austin by a steam railroad train was 
a novel and thoroughly delightful ex- 
perience and, with few exceptions, it was 
the first time that they had ever ridden 
on a train. 
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Wyer Denounces Doles 
To Selfish Business 


Highway, waterway, air transport and 
other subsidies exceed 
cost of schools 


Samuel S. Wyer, consulting engineer of 
Columbus, Ohio, in a radio address on 
June 17 under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Taxpayers League, denounced as 
doles the subsidies being granted, among 
others, to the competitors of the railways. 

“England,” he said in part, “has doles 
for labor while the United States has 
doles for business groups. The term ‘dole’ 
as I use it means something given without 
the recipient giving anything in return. In 
conception and practice it rests on the idea 
of ‘let the government do it and the tax- 
payer pay for it.’ Our failure to appre- 
ciate that ‘there is no economic Santa Claus, 
and that whenever a governmental agency 
spends a dollar that dollar ultimately comes 
from the pocket of some individual tax- 
payer’ is responsible for much of today’s 
economic suffering.” 

“It is our dole-minded thinking that has 
created the delusion of ‘public works ex- 
pansion,’ as a way out of today’s muddle. 
It ought to be self-evident that unless a 
public works project will within its useful 
life return to the public treasury the money 
that the taxpayer has advanced, that the 
project merely increases the taxpayer’s 
burden. 

“The navigation service of the Panama 
canal has never been self-sustaining. Not 
only are the tolls below cost, but there is an 
urgent need for revision. in order to bring 
about a fairer distribution of revenue. The 
recent recommendation of the governor of 
the Panama canal for tolls revision for 
more revenue was defeated ‘by a lobby of 
selfish business groups who want the tolls 
continued and this in the face of the fact 
that 51 per cent of the canal traffic is 
foreign shipping. This dole costs the tax- 
payers 14 million dollars annually. 

“The New York State Barge Canal since 
1883 has been operated on a tolls-free basis. 
This costs the taxpayers $5 a ton for each 
ton of freight that moves through the 
canal. At the present time the principal 
beneficiaries are the oil industry and 
Canadian wheat growers who use this tolls- 
free facility for shipping wheat that com- 
petes with our own home-grown wheat. 
This dole costs the taxpayers 14.7 million 
dollars annually. 

“The Mississippi river waterway program 
is on a tolls-free basis. The shippers pay 
about 40 per cent of the cost of the service, 
and the taxpayers pay 60 per cent. The 
benefits go primarily to small business 
groups. This dole costs the taxpayers 15 
million dollars annually. 

“In relation to air mail, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown on June 7, 1931, said: ‘The 
postage you attach to your air mail letters 
defrays less than half the actual cost.’ The 
principal beneficiaries of this dole are iela- 
tively small ‘business groups and the cost 
to the taxpayers is in excess of 17 million 
dollars annually. 

“From 1920 to 1931 the dole to the 
United States postoffice averaged 60 million 
dollars annually. The opposition to making 
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: “LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD” 
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This is the record of what was actually accomplished on one large road. IN LARGE 
PART THIS WAS MADE POSSIBLE BY THE ACQUISITION OF 
: SUPER-POWER LOCOMOTIVES. Between 1927 and 1932 the output in 


gross ton miles per freight train hour was increased 158%. Hand in hand with this 


performance freight train speeds were increased 64%. 


Does such a policy pay? We leave the answer to you. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 
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the postoffice self-sustaining comes pri- 
marily from business groups who want to 
get their mail and parcel post delivered 
below actual cost and at the expense of 
the taxpayers. 

“The proponents of the renee St. 
Lawrence Waterway project are insisting 
on tolls-free service. This will cost the 
taxpayers $100,000 every sunrise, or over 
40 million dollars annually. If it were 
made self-sustaining it would be cheaper. 
to ship by existing railroads. 

“T have made a personal study in the 
cities of Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, of 
the doles contributed by taxpayers for 
motor vehicle transportation and municipal 
airports. In both cities schools have been 
unnecessarily out. If the motor vehicle 
and air industries in these two cities had 
paid merely one fourth of what they are 
now getting for nothing at the expense of 
the taxpayer, it would not have been neces- 
sary to curtail school activities or cut 
teachers’ salaries and we must develop .a 
public opinion that will insist that schools 
are more important than doles to selfish 
business groups. 

“The term ‘rural highways’ means all 
highways outside of towns. The users of 
these highways pay 38 per cent of the 
cost, and 1,385 million dollars, or 62 per 
cent, is a dole from taxpayers. This dole 
is ‘equal to one tenth of the total cost of 
government in the United States. That 
is, putting the rural highways on a self- 
supporting basis would be equivalent to 
cutting cost of all government 10 per cent. 

“Farmers appreciate the distinction be- 
tween improved highways for local traffic 
that are assets to their communities, and 
super-highways for foreign traffic that are 
liabilities to their communities. The driv- 
ing urge for this enormous rural high- 
way program has not come from the farm- 
ers but from selfish groups who want to 
get the benefits, namely, the oil, cement, 
road building, and motor vehicle industries. 

“Recognizing that the rural roads are 
not improved primarily to go to a par- 
ticular farm, but rather for traffic foreign 
to the neighborhood to go past the farm, 
all states should immediately relieve farm- 
ers of the annual assessments against their 
farms for rural roads—amounting in 1930 
to 398 million dollars—and take this road 
cost out of the motor vehicle fund. This 
would enable farmers to take care of their 
own rural school tax problems on a self- 
respecting basis without a dole from the 
cities. Over one half of the farmers’ 
property tax burden is for rural hi,hways. 

“The doles that have been discussed are 
not for lowering living costs, but increas- 
ing the profits of small groups. These 
doles alone represent more than cne fifth 
of the cost of government and are greater 
than everything the taxpayers are paying 
for all tax-supported schools. Schools 
have been cut, but the doles have not. We 
ought to recognize that schools are more 
important than doles to selfish groups. 

“It has been our dole-minded thinking 
that is responsible for our rapidly rising 
cost of government. Since 1913 govern- 
mental expenditures have grown more than 
twice as fast as the national income. In 
the last 17 years the total governmental 
expenditures have increased at the rate of 
more than 2 million dollars every working 
day, bringing us to the astounding situa- 
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tion that this year it will take over one 
third of the nation’s income to pay its 
taxes. Over half the government cost is 
inside the county line. Every county 
should have a live, aggressive, militant tax- 
payers association to secure a reduction in 
the less essential government expenses.” 


Heilman Made Secretary 


L. C. Heilman, acting secretary of the 
Committee on Automatic Train Control 
and acting secretary of the Committee on 
Grade Crossing Protection of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, has been appointed 
secretary of both committees. 


Ocean Excursions From Boston 


The Boston & Maine, beginning on Sun- 
day, June 25, will run “boat-trains” as in 
former years from interior points on its 
lines to Boston for one-day excursions out 
on the ocean; passengers being delivered 
to the “Evangeline” and the “Yarmouth” 
of the Eastern Steamship Lines. Trains 
are to be run on Sundays from Spring- 
field and other places in Western Massa- 
chusetts; from White River Junction, Vt., 
and Plymouth, N. H., and intermediate 
points. The sea cruise will be over a 
triangular course along the south shore 
(Massachusetts Bay) around Province- 
town, and then northward as far as 
Gloucester; and then back to Boston. 


North Western Dining Car Campaign 


As a result of a campaign conducted by 
the Chicago & North Western, in connec- 
tion with the introduction of Select-Your- 
Price meals, 1,209 passengers from coaches 
were persuaded to patronize dining cars 
from May 4 to May 20, inclusive. It is 
estimated that 40 per cent of this busi- 
ness, or practically 500 of these passengers, 
in the yeriod of 17 days were persuaded 
by reason of the attractive leaflets dis- 
tributed and through personal solicitation 
by dining car superintendents and waiters- 
in-charge. In addition, considerable busi- 
ness was secured from passengers in sleep- 
ing and parlor cars. 


Anti-Scalping Ordinance Enacted by 
Chicago 

An ordinance prohibiting the scalping of 
railroad tickets in Chicago was passed by 
the city council on May 31 to become ef- 
fective June 12. The ordinance reads “No 
person or persons shall obstruct, incumber, 
lounge or loaf in or about any railroad 
depot in the city, nor shall any person or 
persons be permitted to remain in or about 
any such place having in his or their pos- 
session the unused portion or portions of 
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non-transferable railroad tickets restricted 
for the use to the original purchaser thereof 
by the railroad company issuing the same, 
for the purpose of selling same, offering the 
same for sale, advertising the same for 
sale or in any manner to aid in the sale 
or purchase of such partially used non- 
transferable railroad tickets. No person or 
persons shall sell within the city of Chicago 
the whole or any portion of a non-trans- 
ferable railroad ticket restricted for the 
use of the original purchaser thereof by the 
railroad company issuing the same. Any 
person or persons violating any of the 
provisions of these sections shall be fined 
not less than $5 nor more than $50 for each 
offense.” 


C. N. J. and L. V. Win Appeal 
in Jersey Tax Case 


The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit, in a decision 
rendered June 16, has upheld the right of 
the Central of New Jersey and the Lehigh 
Valley to seek in the U. S. District Court 
relief from discrimination which the roads 
allege is being practiced against them in 
the matter of assessment and collection of 
New Jersey taxes. Approximately $3,000,- 
000 in taxes assessed during 1932 is in- 
volved. 

The case was brought by the railroads 
against the New Jersey tax commissioner 
on the basis of a contention that New 
Jersey property of the C. N. J. and L. V. 
is assessed on 100 per cent valuation 
whereas the property of others in the state 
is assessed on a 65 per cent valuation. 
When the case came before the District 
Court the defendant filed no answer but 
his motion to dismiss the complaint was 
granted on the ground that the plaintiff 
should seek relief in the State courts. The 
present circuit court decision, pointing out 
that the state courts have disclaimed power 
to grant relief, remands the case to the 
District Court for a hearing on the merits 
of the complaint. 


1. C. C. Compiles Elements of 
Valuation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 17 made public and served on the 
parties to the general rate case now pend- 
ing before it a statement setting forth a 
summary of “results of the commission’s 
valuations of the steam railways of con- 
tinental United States to date, under section 
19-a of the interstate commerce act, which 
are deemed available with respect to cer- 
tain elements of value.” Pursuant to a 
stipulation at the hearing it is made part 
of the record in the rate proceeding. The 
summary follows: 


Property as of December 31, 1932, and Prices as of June 1, 1933, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


vastern 


District 


Reproduction New—Except Land 


Southern Western 


District District Total 


PE PD. vacnescaretcceee 
We PO owdocdnnesor sos 
Reproduction Less depreciation— 
Except Land Period Prices.... 
BE WN cweaeweerseerees 
— Cost—Except Land..... 
*Working ee earng ma- 
terials and ome eae ee 
**Investment without deduction of 
accrued depreciation (Carriers’ 
eee ee 


* As of December 31, 1932. 
** As of December 31, 1932. 





$10,207,277,298 


10,129,966,492 
7,585,449,573 
7,527 ,996,020 
9,703 430,054 
1,660,906,409 


134,819,000 


10,727,401,013 


From Bureau of Statistics, 


$4,081,020,501 
4,049,319,616 
3,079,183,153 
3,055,260,774 
4,094,695,233 
389,776,265 


53,860,000 


4,495,827,775 


$9,665,248,436 
9,563,672,761 
7,089,834,583 
7,015,856,984 
9,062,240,107 
982,117,152 


150,175,000 


10,868,081,951 


$23,953,546,235 


23,742,958,869 
17,754,467.309 
17,599,113,778 
22,860,365,394 

3,032,799,826 


338,854,000 


26,091,310,739 


Interstate Commerce Commission, as 


to Class I, II, ‘and III carriers, but not including switching and terminal companies. Does 


not include working capital. 
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MORE FLEXIBLE 


@ Franklin Lateral Motion Driv- 
ing Box gives the 0-8-0 a 
rigid wheel base equivalent 
to an 0-6-0 


CURVES prevented the 
use of an 0-8-0 type switcher as a helper 
out of the station. Instead, two 0-6-0 switch- 
ers did the work. 

Then the Franklin Lateral Motion Driving 
Box was applied to the 0-8-0 and enabled 
this type of locomotive to negotiate the sharp 
curves without excessive flange wear. 


Now, it is doing the work of the two 


0-6-0 switchers and recently made 14,000 


























miles over the assigned mileage (65,000) with 
an average wear of flanges on entering the 
shop of 7/32 inches. In this time, only two 
tires were renewed. 

The Lateral Motion Driving Box puts the 
rigid wheel base of any engine into the class 
below it in lateral pressure against, and wear 


on, the rail head. Use it on your new power. 





AR KLIN Rai LWAY SuPPLY Com P, >) NY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO | MONTREAL 
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Safety Notes for Officers 


The circular of the Safety Section, A. 
R. A. for the month of July seems to be 
addressed more to officers than to those 
in the lower ranks; the introductory 
paragraph calling it definitely to the at- 
tention of executive and operating officers 
as well as foremen. “One of our greatest 
handicaps in carrying on safety work is 
that management is so reluctant to assume 
responsibility,” says the committee. The 
circular is illustrated by a half dozen pic- 
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tures showing common examples of care- 
lessness; a workman falling from a ladder 
not properly set up; two trainmen trying 
to support themselves on a single foothold; 
a window washer falling from a carelessly 
placed support, etc. 

The committee intimates that manage- 
ments sometimes are more prompt to cor- 
rect a wrong practice when it does damage 
to property than when it does damage 
mainly to the workman himself. Ex- 
amples, evidently taken from actual life, 
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are cited of a trainmaster who sees care- 
less work but does not properly reprimand 
the careless workman; the foreman who 
allows his men to handle a track-car care- 
lessly without administering proper reproof. 


The examples cited are said to be “just 
a few injuries typical of those recorded 
against the records of every railroad’— 
and on roads that have suitable rules to 
insure safety. The management should 
realize that it is responsible for seeing 
that its own instructions are obeyed. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States * 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 151 Steam Railways 








FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1933 AND 1932 








United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
Item 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Average number of miles 
Reread seeseeeeeee 241,195.71 241,675.73 59,555.75 59,717.41 45,865.41 46,184.39 135,774.55 135,773.93 
evenues: 
EL ccteseussens «+ $180,212,394  $207,879,108 $74,884,275 $93,130,817 $38,242,680 $39,627,930 $67,085,439 $75,120,361 
Passenger .......... - 22,919,647 31,007,797 14,284,031 18,640,655 2,857,248 3,812,995 778, 8,554,147 
Mail ....ssceeeseee + 7,405,264 8,157,761 2;955,135 3,245,442 1,259,422 1,382,277 3,190,707 3,530,042 
Express .........++.- 4,446,459 4,968,766 1,807,581 2,166,836 1,012,559 1,074,942 1,626,319 1,726,988 
All other transportation 5,426,872 6,818,700 3,036,812 3,914,981 503,140 653,649 1,886,920 2;250,070 
Incidental ........+.. 4,029,500 5,522,102 2,295,209 3,326,966 644,153 754,804 1,090,138 1,440,332 
Joint facility—Cr..... 613,255 763,910 212,135 289,058 132,568 139,597 268,552 335,255 
J an ~~~ gp at 175,992 232,420 58,192 88,690 14,927 19,722 102,873 124,008 
ilway operating 
. revenues’... 224,877,399 264,885,724 99,416,986 124,626,065 44,636,843 47,426,472 80,823,570 92,833,187 
xpenses: 
Maintenance of wa 
and structures are 24,439,873 32,505,378 9,226,985 13,585,453 4,934,402 6,071,195 10,278,486 12,848,730 
intenance o uip- 

THR ncecccctucese,  SG00RMN 54,211,080 20,001,600 25,466,333 8,396,264 9,635,621 16,845,740 19,109,126 
TEED thathuees positing 7,012,489 8,509,497 2,561,029 3,315,069 1,365,625 1,554,780 3,085,835 3,639,648 
Transportation ....... 83,309,008 98,559,140 38,280,657 47,080,601 14,433,714 16,227,246 30,594,637 35,251,293 
Miscellaneous operations 1,694,805 2,384,430 849,204 1,210,760 219,917 292,123 625,684 881,547 
General --sssecseesss 11,739,713 13,568,372 5,058,739 5,915,335 1,932,493 2,374,800 4,748,481 5,278,237 

ransportation for in- 

vestment—Cr. Aas 143,324 354,794 45,028 115,515 14,149 13,029 84,147 226,250 

. 
expenses ..-... 173,296,168 209,383,103 75,933,186 96,458,036 31,268,266 36,142,736 66,094,716 76,782,331 
Net revenue from railway 
operations ......... 51,581,231 55,502,621 23,483,800 28,168,029 13,368,577 11,283,736 14,728,854 16,050,856 
Railway tax accruals... 22,156,124 24,702,115 9,347,082 10,124,443 4,274,802 4,695,172 8,534,240 9,882,500 
, ¢ . F 
me'enues ag exch wi 100,527 80,388 41,100 26,974 10,875 9,334 48,552 44,081 
“Za eeenese 29,324,580 30,720,118 14,095,618 18,016,612 9,082,900 6,579,231 6,146,062 6,124,275 
Equi . bal- ‘ . 
pay eee — 7,221,271 7,516,994 3,366,570 3,730,702 943,858 711,069 2,910,843 3,075,223 
a 3,061,820 2,929,965 1,665,385 1,629,723 395,396 299,809 1,000,039 1,000,433 
ty 19,041,489 20,273,159 9,062,663 12,656,187 7,743,646 5,568,353 2,235,180 2,048,619 
Ratio of expenses to rev- an 7 7 ” 
enues Ga oa}... 77.06 79.05 76.38 77.40 70.05 76.21 81.78 82.71 
FOR FOUR MONTHS ENDED WITH APRIL, 1933 AND 1932 
er pe Levinas 241,295.79 241,668.71 59,562,19 59,716.14 45,880.10 46,151.84 135,853.50 135,800.73 
Revenues: 
rei 122,807 376,338,380 $152,438,981  $166,402,103 $248,445,013 — $303,737,654 
Manes 7041006 SS Sirvan = satzae'sos — 81'391.799 12,756,511 17,504,326 24,618,145 38,415,446 
Passenger ....... eee 95,111,159 137,311,571 ,736, 391, : 
Mail ..........-s2202 30,001,689 32,908,875 11,779,965 12,945,048 5,169,432 5,640,907 13,052,292 14,322,920 
ee. ee 12,407,109 18,899,864 5,228,444 8,289,737 2,912,240 araetes Pair ast iets 
A prmeeppele 2 22'639,643 388778 1373001853 23211222 307/871 47411421 6,224,919 
meidental ..c.se cocee 16,518,4 639, 2999, 299, oer Ay pats yy 
Joint facility—Cr..... 2,584,939 3,149,759 867,673 wey ans gk aoe ae iearrd 
Joint_facility—Dr..... 746,429 964,443 211,063 287,740 A 77, , , 
a * Peratns 481,689,126 _1,087,903,768 400,590,399 508,850,401 178,215,632 199,411,709 302,883,095 379,641,658 
Expenses: 

~~ gee 241,668.71 59,562.19 59,716.14 19,626,148 25,328,370 35,549,405 43,883,133 

Maintenance of equip- 
102,617,302 35,056,388 40,870,651 _ 67,607,090 80,410,306 
Tinfhe penises act Rapti 193.01. ere tatty Tare si4 1372127272 5,501,297 6,445,031 12,319,112 14,615,284 
Transportation ....... 344,190,561 419,920,450 159,617,827 199,073,052 58,836,821 69,077,663 sae eats ae 
— 48:217,478 55,351,806 20,790,699 24,286,413 8,046,075 9,591,485 19,380,701 21,473,908 
en les 1,264,423 493,279 427,885 130,949 85,805 405,718 750,733 
ee 702,034,391 864,366,730 311,321,832 396,612,788 127,885,238 152,565,761 262,827,321 315,188,181 
Net revenue from railway 30,330,394 46,845,948 40,055,774 64,453,477 
oe 79,654,735 223,537,038 89,268,567 112,237,613 50,330, 845, 055, 453, 
aac ae cane” | enka 9a2 97,770,599 36,005,914 39,311,899 17,341,506 18,797,281 34,805,302 39,661,419 
aaa yrolnpeseren del 327,648 309,620 127,581 117,021 37,170 39,484 162,897 153,115 
ae Sem 125,456,819 53,135,072 72,808,693 32,951,718 28,009,183 5,087,575 24,638,943 
SOE Sane. Se 26,808,549 28,300,201 13,385,779 14,417,209 2,328,322 2,014,840 11,094,448 11,868,152 
an | yee 11,509,149 6,109,356 6,165,925 1,328,719 1,073,857 caer ical 
ory —~ eg 52,761,418 85,647,469 33,639,937 52,225,559 29,294,677 24,920,506 dd 10,173,196 8,501,404 
Ratio of expenses to rev- 79.62 79.45 77.72 77.94 71.76 76.51 86.78 83.02 


enues (per cent).... 


* Excludes switching and terminal companies. 


d Deficit or other reverse items. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 


Statements prior to January, 1933, included switching and terminal companies. 
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COAU SAVING 
DOLLARS IN COAI 


) ‘ UW ‘ feo 


100% 90% y) yA 507%. 407%* 307% 20% . 10% 
ARCH ARCH ARCH” ARCH ARCH ARCH ARCH ARGH — ARGH 





The Effect of Abbreviated 


Follow Thru Arches On Fuel Saving 
On Eeonomies 


q There’s More To 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 





PPARENT economies of the moment 
may turn into a net loss when fol- 
lowed thru to their conclusion. 

It may seem like saving money to cut 
down on the locomotive Arch or to skimp 
on Arch Brick. But every dollar thus 
**saved’’ costs ten in extra fuel. 

This has been demonstrated repeatedly 
by tests on several roads involving various 
types of locomotives. 

Economy is essential but it should be 
true economy that results in the greatest 
net return to the treasury. This calls for 
a 100% Arch on every locomotive. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > 2 . 
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Connecticut Bars Trailers, Limits 
Truck Drivers’ Hours 


The Connecticut Legislature has enacted 
a law which provides that after January 1, 
1934, no four-wheel, two-axle trailer will 
be permitted to operate in the state with- 
out a special permit from the Highway 
Commission. An exception is made in the 
case of trailers used for camping and for 
the transportation of poles, lumber, struc- 
tural steel and certain equipment such as 
concrete mixers. A law was also passed 
limiting truck drivers to 12 hours of con- 
tinuous duty after which there must be a 
period of at least 8 hours off duty. Inter- 
rupted service must not extend for more 
than 16 hours in any 24-hour period, after 
which 10 hours’ rest must be granted. 


Southern Bids for July 4 Travel 


Attractively-designed circulars, carrying 
their bargain-fare messages in attention- 
arresting two-color typography, are now 
being distributed by the Southern to an- 
nounce that it is offering one-cent-per-mile 
round-trip fares over the July 4 holiday 
“for everybody” to “anywhere in the 
South.” Patrons are urged to “get away 
from the grind over the Fourth” by taking 
advantage of the bargain fares which 
“make economical travel more compre- 
hensive and convenient than hitherto avail- 
able by any form of transportation.” 

The one-cent-per-mile tickets, good on 
all Southern trains except the Crescent 
Limited, will be valid for outbound 
journeys on July 1, 2 and 3 and will have 
a return limit of July 8; accompanying 
Pullman rate reductions will be available 
and stop-overs will be permitted. 


Seatrain Elimination from Southern 
Classification Upheid 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by Division 4, has issued a report finding 
justified schedules filed by Agent E. H. 
Dulaney, who publishes the Southern 
Classification, proposing to eliminate Sea- 
train Lines, Inc., as a participating carrier 
in that classification. The proposed elim- 
ination had been suspended by the com- 
mission on protest of the Seatrain company. 
The decision is based on very technical 
grounds, stating that if the protested 
schedules become effective they will not 
change any rates or charges nor deprive 
either protestant or respondents of any of 
their rights under the interstate commerce 
act. Proceedings are now pending before 
the commission in which the status of the 
Seatrain company is in issue and the re- 
port says that if and when joint rates sub- 
ject to the Southern Classification are 
established between protestant and one or 
more of the respondents, the appropriate 
manner of making the ratings and rules 
of that classification applicable to such 
rates is by permitting protestant then to 
become a party to the classification. Com- 
missioner Eastman dissented. 


Regulation of Operations of Oil 
Pipe Lines Proposed 
Provisions of the national industrial re- 
covery act signed by President Roosevelt 
on June 16 include, among those relating 
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to the oil business, an authorization to the 
President to initiate before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proceedings “neces- 
sary to prescribe regulations to control the 
operations of oil pipe lines and to fix reason- 
able, compensatory rate’ for the transporta- 
tion of petroleum and its products by pipe 
lines,” and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is directed to grant preference to 
the hearing and determination of such 
cases. The President also is authorized 
to institute proceedings to divorce from 
any holding company ,any pipe-line com- 
pany controlled by such holding company 
which by unfair practices or by exorbitant 
rates in the transportation of petroleum or 
its products tends to create a monoply. He 
is also authorized to prohibit the transporta- 
tion in Interstate and foreign commerce of 
petroleum and products produced or with- 
drawn from storage in excess of the amount 
permitted to be produced or withdrawn by 
any state law or valid regulation or order 
prescribed thereunder by a duly authorized 
agency of a state. 


Non-Resident Trucks Pay $20 Fee 
for Each Trip into Vermont 


A fee of $20 for each trip into Vermont 
is now being assessed by that state on 
non-resident trucks or tractor-trailer com- 
binations which have a rated carrying 
capacity of over 3,000 lb. or which carry 
a load in excess of 4,000 lb. Under this 
law, which was passed at the latest session 
of the Vermont legislature, the previous 


border-line zones where interstate opera- 


tions are permitted were left undisturbed. 
Exempt also are buses or trucks operated 
in Vermont over fixed routes or between 
fixed termini. 

The new non-resident fee is paid to the 
Vermont commissioner of motor vehicles 
or his authorized agent and upon such pay- 
ment a receipt is issued showing the name 
and address of the non-resident operator, 
the make of vehicle to be operated, the 
amount paid and the date of operation of 
the described vehicle in Vermont. Should 
a non-resident operator subject to this fee 
elect at any time to register his trucks in 
Vermont all amounts paid as fees in the 
same registration year are to be deducted 
from the registration charges. 

Another section of the new law provides 
for the issuance of four-month licenses to 
non-resident operators of motor vehicles 
which are of smaller carrying capacities 
than those subject to the $20 fee. 


Central Western Shippers’ Board 


The Central Western Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will hold an industrial conclave, in 
conjunction with its eleventh annual meet- 
ing, at Riverton, Wyo., on June 28, to 
crystallize into a memorial to Congress 
the sentiment of those who are affected by 
unregulated transportation. Invitations 
have been issued to over 1,000 individuals, 
corporations, firms and chambers of com- 
merce in the states of Colorado, Idaho, 
Nebraska, Utah and Wyoming. The hold- 
ing of the conclave is due to the fact that 
since state legislatures over the country at 
large have taken inadequate action on this 
subject, the matter is becoming increasingly 
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irksome to shippers and receivers of freight. 
In addition, unregulated transportation is 
annihilating some long-established industries 
and depriving tax rolls of local govern- 
ments of thousands of dollars in taxes, 
stifling the purchasing power of the com- 
munities and causing increased unemploy- 
ment. 

According to a statement issued by the 
board, “transportation is fast reverting to 
a ‘racket’ and, unless something is done to 
eliminate the unfair competition which 
exists today between subsidized forms of 
transportation, such as the inland water- 
ways, the Panama canal, and the airways 
on the one hand, and unregulated trucks 
and buses on the other, the rail lines of the 
country and the stability of business 
throughout the nation must suffer severe 
losses. 

“This unsettled condition in the trans- 
portation of the nation is making itself 
felt in all commercial lines to such an ex- 
tent that businesses, both large and small, 
are extremely hesitant to buy because of 
the unknown quantity of the competitor’s 
freight bill which often is the factor which 
decides the profit or loss in business. To 
that extent the lack of fair regulation in 
transportation is retarding the recovery of 
all business and is a real contributor to the 
depression.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





PASSENGER CARS 


THe Cuicaco, BurLtiIncton & QuiINcy 
has given an order to the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company for a high speed 
three-car articulated streamlined train. The 
new train is to have a top speed of 120 
m.p.h. It will be air-conditioned with me- 
chanical refrigeration and will be operated 
at one-third the cost of steam transporta- 
tion. The motive power will be supplied 
by a 600-hp. Winton Engine Corporation, 
2-cycle Diesel engine, a development of the 
General Motors Corporation of which the 
Winton Company is a subsidiary. The 
body of the car will be constructed entirely 
of stainless steel, electrically “shot-welded” 
by the Budd process, which provides a light, 
strong and durable construction. The first 
car of the train will contain the engine 
and electric transmission, together with a 
mail and baggage compartment; the second 
and third cars will be used for passengers. 
There will be a buffet in the middle car. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe SeapoArp Arr LINE has placed an 
order for 11,815 tons of 100-lb. RE rail. 


THE SOUTHERN Pactric has ordered 260 
tons of structural steel for a subway at San 
Joaquin, Cal., from the McClintic Marshall 
Corporation and 150 tons of structural steel 
for miscellaneous bridge work from the 
Moore Dry Dock Company. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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The majority of steam locomo- 
tives now in service can be relied 
upon generally, because of the atten- 
tion given them in roundhouse and 
backshop. Everything is periodic- 
ally checked, that there may be no 
chance of faulty equipment. 

Periodically, also, superheaters 
should be checked. Although rep- 
resenting a relatively small part of 
the cost of locomotives, yet they 
afford an increase in capacity of 25 
to 50 per cent over what is possible 
without them. The condition in 
which they are maintained, there- 
fore, determines largely the reli- 
ability and efficiency of locomotive 
performance. 

When superheater units become 
unserviceable, as they will in time, 
they should be remanufactured. 
The Elesco unit remanufacturing 
service remakes units to give many 

years of trouble-free service— 

at prices lower tcday than ever 
before. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK A-790 CHICAGO 
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Supply Trade 





R. B. Wilson, sales manager of the St. 
Louis, Mo., plant of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of the St. Louis plant. 


George W. Bender has been appointed 
sales representative of the Union Railway 
Company, Chicago, in charge of its north- 
west territory, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Frederick L. Pierce, vice-president of 
Cutler Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has resigned but remains on the board of 
directors. Henry F. Vogt, treasurer, has 
been elected vice-president and treasurer. 


John R. Sexton has become affiliated 
with the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Company, New York, as special agent 
with headquarters temporarily at New 
York. His work will be in co-operation 
with the present sales organization with 





John R. Sexton 


the major part of his time devoted to a 
study of the trend of railroad equipment 
design. Mr. Sexton was graduated from 
Rutgers University and entered the rail- 
way field in 1911. For two years he was 
associated with the New York Central in 
general construction work in and about 
the New York district. In October, 1913, 
Mr. Sexton went to the Erie as resident 
engineer, remaining with that road until 
April, 1923, at which time he was regional 
engineer in the Chicago region. He then 
entered the supply field as manager of 
railroad sales for the H. H. Robertson 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and later was transferred to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as manager of the rail department. In 


1929, Mr. Sexton joined Stone & Webster © 


Engineering Corporation, handling the ex- 
tension of that company’s activities into 
the railroad field. 


H. J. Cornell, formerly chief engineer 
of the Transportation Equipment Corpora- 
tion in charge of automatic locomotive 
washer installations, is now connected with 
Sperry Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as sales engineer in charge of locomotive 
washer installations, with headquarters at 
Brooklyn. Sperry Products, Inc., has 
recently acquired the exclusive license 
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rights under the Mackin Automatic Loco- 
motive Washer patents. During the past 
22 years Mr. Cornell has been engaged in 





H. J. Cornell 


engineering work on many large railroad 
and industrial design and construction pro- 
jects. 


OBITUARY 


Spencer Otis, president of the National 
Boiler Washing Company, Chicago, who 
died in Waco, Tex., on June 10, was born 
at Orange, N. J., on February 28, 1858. 
He entered railway service with the Union 
Pacific in 1879 as an apprentice, and, until 
1890, held the positions of foreman, master 
mechanic and divisional mechanical engi- 
neer. In 1890, he left railway work to 
take charge of the Kansas City Switch & 
Frog Company and later joined another 
railway supply company to engage in the 
development of the drop-bottom coal car. 
In 1920, he was elected president of the 





Spencer Otis 


National Boiler Washing Company, Chi- 
cago, the position he was holding at the 
time of his death. 


Frank H. Whitney, representative of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company and 
the Westinghouse Traction Brake Com- 
pany, at Boston, Mass., died on June 8 at 
his home in Needham, Mass. Mr. Whit- 
ney was born on March 4, 1868, at Bridge- 
port, Conn., and attended public schools of 
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Boston. He began railroad work at an 
early age on the Boston & Providence, 
later a part of the Old Colony System (now 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford). 
After serving as locomotive fireman he was 
engineman on the well-known “Bay State 
Limited.” Mr. Whitney was promoted to 
air brake instructor at the time the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company’s instruction 
car was traversing the Old Colony line, and 
he subsequently became road foreman of 
engines. In 1904, he entered the service 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
as a traveling air brake inspector at Bos- 
ton and in 1907 was transferred as inspec- 
tor to the New York office. He subse- 
quently was appointed representative at 
New York. In January, 1923, he was pro- 
moted to export representative at New 
York and since January, 1932, served as 
representative in charge of its Boston, 
Mass., office. 


Construction 





Erie.—Revised detailed plans and speci- 
fications and an estimate of cost of $655,- 
600 for four stages of the work of elimin- 
ating various grade crossings of this road 
in Elmira, N. Y., have been approved by 
the New York Public Service Commission. 
The crossings involved include those at 
Miller, Home and LaFrance streets, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Partridge, Henry and 
Hudson streets, Chemung place, Water 
street Railroad avenue, Gray, Church, First, 
Second, Fifth and Market streets. 


Kansas City SoutHern.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Kansas City 
Bridge Company, Kansas City, Mo., for 
the fabrication and erection of three 84-ft. 
deck girder spans to replace a 250-ft. truss 
span at this company’s crossing of Little 
river near Morris Ferry, Ark. The esti- 
mated cost of this project is $51,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lhe New York Public 
Service Commission has approved revised 
general and detailed plans and specifications 
and an estimate of cost of $108,600 for the 
elimination of the Condensary crossing of 
this road in Fillmore, Allegany county, 
NR. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract for the con- 
struction of a new pier at Baltimore, Md., 
to replace three smaller ones destroyed by 
fire last summer, has been let by this road 
to Sinclair & Grigg, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
new pier will be located at the foot of 
Seventh avenue. It will be a double-deck 
structure 930 ft. long and 223 ft. wide, 
with two depressed tracks in the center, 
double-track apron on one side, and a single 
track apron on the other side. The second 
floor will be devoted to storage space of 
which there will be a total of 135,000 sq. 
ft. The contract includes the dredging 
necessary for a depth of 35 ft. of water 
on each side of the pier, in addition to the 
removal of the old piers Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
The work will be started at once and the 
new pier is expected to be ready for service 
by August 1. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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FACTS 
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Used on Type’’G” 
Type a 
Alco Gears 


Cross Section of 
Rotary Valve 


Wl: OEY VT: 
20 earl of C 


is a distinctive feature which gives ALCO Reverse 
Gears many important operating advantages. 

EFFICIENCY. This packless flat rotary valve has long 
demonstrated its efficiency and reliability in air-brake 
operation. 

SENSITIVITY. It is easy to operate and very sensitive to 
slight movements of the reverse lever or piston. 

ACCURACY. The valve seats properly at all times, elim- 
inating faulty action of the gear through the valve 
lifting. 

SIMPLICITY. This type of valve eliminates the trouble- 
some stuffing box on the valve steam. The valve body 
has brass bushings to permit the taking up of excess 
lost motion. 

ECONOMY. The entire valve may be easily and quickly 
removed for grinding or repairs without disturbing or 
removing the gear. The same valve is used on both 


the type ‘‘K”’ and type ““G’’ ALCO Gears. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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Supply Trade 





R. B. Wilson, sales manager of the St. 
Louis, Mo., plant of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of the St. Louis plant. 


George W. Bender has been appointed 
sales representative of the Union Railway 
Company, Chicago, in charge of its north- 
west territory, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Frederick L. Pierce, vice-president of 
Cutler Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has resigned but remains on the board of 
directors. Henry F. Vogt, treasurer, has 
been elected vice-president and treasurer, 


John R. Sexton has become affiliated 
with the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Company, New York, as special agent 
with headquarters temporarily at New 
York. His work will be in co-operation 
with the present sales organization with 





John R. Sexton 


the major part of his time devoted to a 
study of the trend of railroad equipment 
design. Mr. Sexton was graduated from 
Rutgers University and entered the rail- 
way field in 1911. For two years he was 
associated with the New York Central in 
general construction work in and about 
the New York district. In October, 1913, 
Mr. Sexton went to the Erie as resident 
engineer, remaining with that road until 
April, 1923, at which time he was regional 
engineer in the Chicago region. He then 
entered the supply field as manager of 
railroad sales for the H. H. Robertson 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and later was transferred to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as manager of the rail department. In 


1929, Mr. Sexton joined Stone & Webster © 


Engineering Corporation, handling the ex- 
tension of that company’s activities into 
the railroad field. 


H. J. Cornell, formerly chief engineer 
of the Transportation Equipment Corpora- 
tion in charge of automatic locomotive 
washer installations, is now connected with 
Sperry Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as sales engineer in charge of locomotive 
washer installations, with headquarters at 
Brooklyn. Sperry Products, Inc., has 
recently acquired the exclusive license 
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rights under the Mackin Automatic Loco- 
motive Washer patents. During the past 
22 years Mr. Cornell has been engaged in 





H. J. Cornell 


engineering work on many large railroad 
and industrial design and construction pro- 
jects. 


OBITUARY 


Spencer Otis, president of the National 
Boiler Washing Company, Chicago, who 
died in Waco, Tex., on June 10, was born 
at Orange, N. J., on February 28, 1858. 
He entered railway service with the Union 
Pacific in 1879 as an apprentice, and, until 
1890, held the positions of foreman, master 
mechanic and divisional mechanical engi- 
neer. In 1890, he left railway work to 
take charge of the Kansas City Switch & 
Frog Company and later joined another 
railway supply company to engage in the 
development of the drop-bottom coal car. 
In 1920, he was elected president of the 





Spencer Otis 


National Boiler Washing Company, Chi- 
cago, the position he was holding at the 
time of his death. 


Frank H. Whitney, representative of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company and 
the Westinghouse Traction Brake Com- 
pany, at Boston, Mass., died on June 8 at 
his home in Needham, Mass. Mr. Whit- 
ney was born on March 4, 1868, at Bridge- 
port, Conn., and attended public schools of 
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Boston. He began railroad work at an 
early age on the Boston & Providence, 
later a part of the Old Colony System (now 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford). 
After serving as locomotive fireman he was 
engineman on the well-known “Bay State 
Limited.” Mr. Whitney was promoted to 
air brake instructor at the time the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company’s instruction 
car was traversing the Old Colony line, and 
he subsequently became road foreman of 
engines. In 1904, he entered the service 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
as a traveling air brake inspector at Bos- 
ton and in 1907 was transferred as inspec- 
tor to the New York office. He subse- 
quently was appointed representative at 
New York. In January, 1923, he was pro- 
moted to export representative at New 
York and since January, 1932, served as 
representative in charge of its Boston, 
Mass., office. 


Construction 





Erre.—Revised detailed plans and speci- 
fications and an estimate of cost of $655,- 
600 for four stages of the work of elimin- 
ating various grade crossings of this road 
in Elmira, N. Y., have been approved by 
the New York Public Service Commission. 
The crossings involved include those at 
Miller, Home and LaFrance streets, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Partridge, Henry and 
Hudson streets, Chemung place, Water 
street Railroad avenue, Gray, Church, First, 
Second, Fifth and Market streets. 


Kansas City SoutHern.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Kansas City 
Bridge Company, Kansas City, Mo., for 
the fabrication and erection of three 84-ft. 
deck girder spans to replace a 250-ft. truss 
span at this company’s crossing of Little 
river near Morris Ferry, Ark. The esti- 
mated cost of this project is $51,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lhe New York Public 
Service Commission has approved revised 
general and detailed plans and specifications 
and an estimate of cost of $108,600 for the 
elimination of the Condensary crossing of 
this road in Fillmore, Allegany county, 
N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract for the con- 
struction of a new pier at Baltimore, Md., 
to replace three smaller ones destroyed by 
fire last summer, has been let by this road 
to Sinclair & Grigg, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
new pier will be located at the foot of 
Seventh avenue. It will be a double-deck 
structure 930 ft. long and 223 ft. wide, 
with two depressed tracks in the center, 
double-track apron on one side, and a single 
track apron on the other side. The second 
floor will be devoted to storage space of 
which there will be a total of 135,000 sq. 
ft. The contract includes the dredging 
necessary for a depth of 35 ft. of water 
on each side of the pier, in addition to the 
removal of the old piers Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
The work will be started at once and the 
new pier is expected to be ready for service 
by August 1. 
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“y is a distinctive feature which gives ALCO Reverse 

; Gears many important operating advantages. 

blic | EFFICIENCY. This packless flat rotary valve has long 

sed demonstrated its efficiency and reliability in air-brake 

oi operation. 

of SENSITIVITY. It is easy to operate and very sensitive to 

aty, slight movements of the reverse lever or piston. 
ACCURACY. The valve seats properly at al! times, elim- 
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id inating faulty action of the gear through the valve 
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= lost motion. 
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Financial 





BeLttevuE & CascapdE.—Acquisit‘on— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire by purchase and operate 35.5 miles 
of narrow-gage line from the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & ‘Pacific, between 
Bellevue and Cascade, Ia. It is proposed 
to operate with a Budd-Michelin motor car. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—Bond Ma- 
turity Plan—This company has offered to 
holders of $7,724,000 of 6 per cent consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds of the Fremont, Elk- 
horn & Missouri, which mature October 1, 
payment 50 per cent in cash and 50 per 
cent in general mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
due 1987. The cash, it is expected, will 
be lent by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration provided holders of “substantially 
all” of the bonds assent to the plan. 


Fort BENNING R. R.—Acquisition—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to acquire by lease 
the 6.8 miles of line owned by the govern- 
ment at Fort Benning and to operate 
them as a common carrier. Previously the 
lines have been operated under contract 
by the Central of Georgia which opposed 
the present application. In a dissenting 
opinion Commissioner Mahaffie said that 
the tracks in question were a plant facility 
and that the purpose in making a common 
carrier of them was to secure divisions 
on through rates from trunk lines. “The 
fact that gain from the divisions arrange- 
ment,” he added, “is to be divided between 
the contractors and the United States does 
not, as I see it, alter the situation.” 


PENNSYLVANIA ComMpANY.—Wabash and 
L. V. Stock.—-The federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals has sustained this company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Pennsylvania R. R., in its 
retention of stock, amounting virtually to 
control, of-the Wabash and Lehigh Valley, 
overruling an order by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ordering the sale of the 
stock. 


PerE MArQUETTE—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to procure the authentication 
and delivery of $659,000 of first mortgage 
4¥%4 per cent, series C bonds in reim- 
bursement for capital expenditures. 


SAN Joaguin & Eastern.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don its entire line extending from El 
Prado, Calif., northeasterly to Big Creek, 
56 miles. The line was built in 1912 as 
a facility for the construction of hydro- 
electric developments in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains which are now complete. Te 
area is served by highways and the rail- 
road operates a stage line from Fresno to 
Big Creek which the Commission finds 
“adequate to take care of the passenger, 
freight and express requirements along the 
route served by the railroad.” 


Texas & New Orteans.—A bandonment. 
—This company and the Texas Midland 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon the 
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line from Greenville, Tex., to Commerce, 
14.2 miles: 


WasasH.—Equipment Trust Extension. 
—The receivers have a plan whereunder 
the maturity date of this company’s equip- 
ment trust certificates maturing in 1933, 
1934 and 1935 will be extended for three 
years, interest payments to continue in the 
interim. The holders of the great bulk of 
these certificates, it is said, have already 
assembled to the plan. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Gets Notes.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the Sacramento Northern to issue 
a note for $1,598,267 to be delivered to the 
Western Pacific in payment for a like 
amount of advances. The Tidewater 
Southern has likewise been authorized to 
issue its note to the Western Pacific for 
$508,278, in payment of advances. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
June 20 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 40.89 40.63 13.99 
68.60 .68.94 51.61 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 
Dividends Declared 

Canada Southern.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record June 30. 

Joliet & Chicago.—Guaranteed, $1.75, quar- 
terly, payable July 3 to holders of record June 23. 

Mahoning Coal R.—Common, $6.25, quar- 
terly, payable August 1 to holders of record 
uly 17; Preferred, $1.25, semi-annually, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 23. 

_ London Northern.—$2.25, quarterly, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—$1.25, payable August 
1 to holders of record June 30. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—5 Per 
Cent Preferred, 1% per cent, semi-annually; 
Semi-annual, $1.50, both payable July 3 to 
holders of record June 30. 





Present Highway Policies a Menace 
to Real Estate Owners 


There is a misconception of vast inter- 
est to realty owners toward the elimina- 
tion of which little progress has as yet 
been made. That is the commonly held 
belief that real estate should furnish 
most of the tax revenues. 

The comparatively recent imposition 
of new forms of taxation—income, gaso- 
line, amusement, etc., and finally the 
proposed sales tax—are not so much 
based on a change of sentiment that it is 
inequitable for one form of wealth to 
carry the entire tax load as upon a 
growing realization that real estate 
simply cannot foot the entire bill. 

Perhaps it is radical for a real estate 
man to question the advisability of 
spending—as we did in 1930—$1,479,- 
186,647 for highways in the United 
States, exclusive of expenditures for city 
streets. I question it, for I believe that 
the chief beneficiaries of this liberal 
spending policy are the owners of inter- 
city trucks and buses, and because I 
cannot lose sight of the fact that 58 
cents out of every dollar to build these 
six-lane concrete truck highways is 
raised by property taxes at the expense 
of the home owner and renter. Does 
any real estate man seriously contend 
that an express highway raises the value 
of the property through which it passes? 
Sometimes it does quite the reverse. 


From an article by Kenneth F. Duncan, 
Treas., Harmon National Real Estate Corp., 
in the New York Times. 
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Railway 
Officers 


OPERATING 


J. J. Moynihan, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Erie, has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of super- 
intendent of car service, with headquarters 
as before at Cleveland, Ohio, and P. W. 
Johnston, assistant superintendent of 
transportation at Cleveland, has been pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Moynihan, the po- 
sition of assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation being abolished. D. J. Maley, 
assistant superintendent of the Mahoning 
division, with headquarters at Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Kent division, with headquarters 
at Marion, Ohio, to succeed T. J. Murphy, 
who has been transferred to the Mahoning 








J. J. Moynihan 


division at Youngstown. Mr. Murphy re- 
places J. W. Graves, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Susquehanna, Delaware and 
Tioga divisions, with headquarters at 
Hornell, N. Y., succeeding J. D. Rahaley, 
who has been transferred. 

Mr. Moynihan was born on March 29, 
1875, in Cold Spring township, Cataraugus 
county, New York, and entered railway 
service in October, 1889, as a telegraph 
operator on the Erie. Four years later he 
went with the North Hudson County (N. 
J.) Railroad as a telegraph operator and 
ticket agent, returning to the Erie as a 
telegraph operator and assistant agent in 
January, 1895. Subsequently, Mr. Moyni- 
han was advanced through the positions of 
passenger car distributor, freight. car dis- 
tributor, chief clerk and assistant to the 
superintendent of transportation. From 
May to December, 1917, he was assistant 
to the commissioner, Commission on Car 
Service, American Railway Association. 
From January, 1918, to February, 1920, he 
was with the car service division of the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
serving successively as office assistant, as- 
sistant in charge of closed car relocation, 
and manager of the Eastern railroads open 
top car pool. He returned to the Erie in 
March, 1920, as supervisor of transporta- 
tion, being appointed superintendent of 
transportation in February, 1927, which 
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“.....the Toncan Iron Firebox 
Is Still In Splendid Condition” 


Ave four years of service and 120,000 miles of operation in a bad waiter district, Toncan Iron fire 
box sheets and staybolis on a locomotive of a midwestern road were found in splendid condition 
. not a single failed bolt or a fire-cracked sheet, and no visible corrosion. « ‘This is quite a remarkable per 


formance,” says the Superintendent of Motive Power, “in the bad water district in . 
oncan Iron Boiler T 
which we run.” « Time, water and miles take little toll of Toncan Iron, as performance ye" Rivels: Sto 
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position he was holding at the time of his 
recent appointment as superintendent of car 
service. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


T. B. Wilson, president of the Pacific 
Greyhound Corporation at San Francisco, 
Cal., has resigned to become vice-president 
and general manager of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. W. E. Travis, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Pacific Grey- 
hound Corporation and Pacific Greyhound 
Lines, has been elected also president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wilson. G. W. Sellers has 
been appointed secretary and treasurer 
with headquarters at San Francisco suc- 
ceeding M. McKinstry who has resigned. 
F. W. Ackerman, auditor, has been ap- 
pointed also assistant to the president with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 

Mr. Wilson, who has served as president 
of the Pacific Greyhound Corporation 
since May, 1930, entered the service of the 
Southern Pacific as a clerk in the passenger 


T. B. Wilson 


department, leaving the railway in 1912 to 
become an engineer in the United States 
War Department. He returned to the 
Southern Pacific as a clerk in 1915 and 
later was promoted to traveling auditor in 
the accounting department. During the 
World War he served as a captain in the 
United States army, again entering the 
service of the Southern Pacific in the ac- 
counting department after the conclusion of 
his military service. In 1922, Mr. Wilson 
was promoted to chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the Joaquin division. In Feb- 
ruary, 1924, he was promoted to supervisor 
of transportation, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, devoting a large part of his time 
to the study of motor coach and truck op- 
eration and: competition. In May, 1927, he 
was appointed vice-president and manager 
of the Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company. When the Southern Pacific 
joined with the Greyhound, Yelloway and 
Pickwick Lines in June, 1929, and organ- 
ized the Pacific Transportation Securities 
Company, Inc., Mr. Wilson was elected 
president and has since continued as execu- 
tive head of that company and its successor, 
the Pacific Greyhound Corporation. 
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TRAFFIC 


E. L. Cardle, assistant general freight 
agent on the Canadian Pacific at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general western 
freight agent-with the same headquarters, 
to succeed William A. Kittermaster, who 
will retire on July 1. 


W. L. McMorris, assistant passenger 
trafic manager of the Seaboard Air Line, 
at Norfolk, Va., has been transferred to 
Atlanta, Ga., where he will also undertake 
the duties heretofore performed by the 
general passenger agent at Atlanta, form- 
erly held by the late Fred Geissler. This 
latter position has been abolished. Mr. 
McMorris will also continue to represent 
the Seaboard on the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Southeastern Passenger As- 
sociation. 


MECHANICAL 


Theodore A. Foque, general me- 
chanical superintendent of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., at his 
own request will retire from active service 
on July 1, and Beloit N. Lewis, me- 
chanical superintendent of the Soo Line, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, has been 
placed in charge of the locomotive and car 
departments to succeed Mr. Foque. 


OBITUARY 


D. W. Longstreet, who retired on 


November 30, 1931, as vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Illinois Central, 
died on June 18 at his home in Chicago 


after a week’s illness. Mr. Longstreet was 
born on November 23, 1861, near Coffee- 
ville, Miss., and was educated at Washing- 
ton and Lee’ University and at the 
University of Mississippi. He entered 
railway service in 1887, as a clerk in the 
local freight office of the Illinois Central 


D. W. Longstreet 


at Holly Springs, Miss. After several 
years at this point and in various clerical 
positions in the local and general freight 
offices at New Orleans, La., Mr. Long- 
street was appointed chief clerk in the 
general freight office at Louisville, Ky. In 
1903 he was advanced to assistant general 
freight agent at the same point, being 
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further promoted to general freight agent 
at Louisville in. 1905. Two years later, 
Mr. Longstreet was transferred to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where he remained until 1911,- 
when he was sent to Chicago as freight 
traffic manager. Nine years later he was 
advanced to traffic manager at the same 
point, which position he was holding in 
1928 when he was elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic, with headquarters still 
at Chicago, holding this position until his 
retirement. 


Bird M. Robinson Dies 


Bird M. Robinson, president of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, 
died at Washington, D. C., on June 16. 
He was born in Greeneville, Tenn., on 


August 19, 1862, and was educated at the 


Greenville Academy. Mr. Robinson com- 
menced his railroad career as a_boiler- 
maker’s helper in the shops of the Texas 
& Pacific at Big Springs, Tex. He studied 
law in his father’s office, was admitted to 
the Tennessee bar and for two years was 
assistant division counsel of the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia, following 
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which he became chief clerk of the Stand- 
ing Rock Indian Agency. Subsequently, 
he removed to New York City, and for 25 
years practiced law there. 

In 1901, he became president of the 
Harriman & Northeastern, which was 
subsequently sold to the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific. In 1902, he 
organized the Tennessee Railway and con- 
structed about 60 miles of road, continuing 
his services with that road until 1918. In 
the meantime, he also served as president 
of the Brunswick & Birmingham, now a 
part of the Atlantic Coast Line system. 
For four years he operated the Knoxville 
& Bristol, now a part of the Southern. 
He had also been president of the 
Hawkinsville & Florida Southern, the Mo- 
bile, Jackson & Kansas City, and the Guif 
& Chicago. Upon accepting the presidency 
of the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, a successor to the Short Line 
Railroad Association of the Southeast, he 
succeeded in building that organization up 
to its present strength of more than three 
hundred members. Since 1918, Mr. Robin- 
son has been a member of the executive 
committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives. He was also a director of the 
Railroad Credit Corporation. 














